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S. Agency Sees 
ecord Chemical 


ales in 1955 


Gain in Fertilizer, 
Pesticide Use Seen by 
Commerce Department 


WASHINGTON—An all-time high 
sales of chemicals and allied prod- 
ts is predicted for 1955 by the 
anuary report of the Chemical and 
ubber Division, Business and De- 
mse Services Adm., U.S. -Depart- 
bent of Commerce. Present indica- 
ons are that both production and 
ples this year should top those of 
b54 by 4%, reaching a total of $21 
llion. 


The report also says that capital 
putlays for new plant and equip- 
ent by chemical companies in 
1955 will approximate $1.2 billion, 
only slightly below the record out- 
lay of 1954, 


Among the chemical industry prod- 
ets expected to achieve new highs 
is year are: 

Elemental sulfur and sulfuric acid 
Record production of 6 million long 
ons and 14 million short tons, re- 
pectively. 

Chlorine—Normal growth in de- 
(Continued on page 21) 


orean Fertilizer 
bids to Be Opened 


WASHINGTON—On Feb. 22 Ko- 
ean buying agency will open bids on 
17.5 million of fertilizer materials 
r that nation. It is now understood 
hat U.S. export interests have com- 
bosed a barter arrangement in which 
JS. agricultural surpluses, probably 
heat, will be used as the base of 
ome U.S. bidding. 

Procurement of the fertilizer is 
pen to world-wide offers except iron 
urtain nations. Requirements of the 
orean procurement center on ni- 
rogenous materials. 


Work Starts on 
Brea Ammonium 
Nitrate Plant 


LOS ANGELES—Construction was 
started last week on an ammonium 
nitrate plant to be operated by Brea 
Chemicals, Inc., subsidiary of Union 
Oil Company of California, it was an- 
— by Homer Reed, Brea presi- 

ent. 


The new plant, representing an 
investment in excess of $2 million, 
will be located on a 7',-acre site 
adjacent to the Brea ammonia 

(Continued on page 20) 


IMC Expands 
Potassium Sulfate 


Producing Facilities 


CHICAGO—International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. is expanding its 
potassium sulfate producing facilities 
at Carlsbad, N.M., A. Norman Into, 
vice president of the Potash Division, 
announced Feb. 17. 

This latest increase in production 
will boost output of potassium sul- 
fate by 40,000 tons per year to 150,- 
000 tons annually. Construction has 
already started, and increased capa- 
city will be available during the com- 
ing fertilizer contract year begin- 
ning June 1. 

International completed a similar 
increase in potassium sulfate facili- 
ties at Carlsbad in February of last 
year. At that time design work was 
done for this latest increase. Plans 
have already been made for another 
similar increase in capacity as the 
market demand grows, Mr. Into 


stated. 


KNOXVILLE—About 350 Tennes- 
ee fertilizer and seed dealers and 
professional agricultural workers at- 
tended and participated in meetings 
at Nashville, Jackson and Knoxville, 
Feb. 8, 9 and 11, sponsored by the 
University of Tennessee. 

Several speakers from fertilizer 
and seed industries, government and 
Professional agencies, and the Uni- 
‘ersity of Tennessee, College of Agri- 
Culture, discussed production, distri- 
bution and use of, and 1955 outlook 
for fertilizer and seed. 


W. R. Allstetter, vice president 
of the National Fertilizer Assn., 
Said that Americans need have no 


arm Efficiency Will Prevent 
ood Shortages, NFA Officer 
ays at Tennessee Meetings 


fear of food shortages in the fore- 
seeable future. Attacking those who 
fear that the nation’s farm plant 
will not be able to keep pace with 
the increasing population, Mr. All- 
stetter stated: “I have no doubt of 
the capacity of American agricul- 
ture to produce enough food for us, 
our children and our children’s 
children.” 


Mr. Allstetter quoted from studies 
conducted by the University of Ten- 
nessee to show that Tennessee farm- 
ers, by using recommended additional 
amounts of fertilizer along with a 

(Continued on page 20) 


USDA Advisory Group Study 
Bushelage Controls Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—In a surprise about-face last week the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture gave official recognition to bushelage con- 
trol over wheat as compared with production controls now exerted 


through acreage allotments. 


This condition was disclosed when Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, announced that he was asking the USDA National 
Agricultural Advisory Commission to consider the comparative merits 
of establishing controls on a bushel as compared with an acreage basis. 

Subsequently it was learned within USDA that officials at the 
operating level had objected to the inclusion of this request in the 


Stauffer Opens 
New Insecticide 


Plant in Texas 


NEW YORK — Stauffer Chemical 
Co., New York, has completed a mod- 
ern insecticide and fungicide blending 
plant at Lubbock, Texas. The new 
plant, serving Western Texas and 
New Mexico, is another phase of the 
company program to provide pesticide 
blending facilities in the major crop 
areas, the firm said. The plant re- 
places Stauffer warehouse facilities 
established three years ago in the 
same area. 


The new plant facilities are lo- 
cated on a five acre plot adjoining 
the Santa Fe Railroad. The new 
building will also house Stauffer 
regional sales offices. The facilities 
include 12,000 sq. ft. warehousing 
capacity. 


Stauffer Chemical Co., in addition 
to the new pesticide plant at Lub- 
bock, operates insecticide plants in 
the South area at Houston, Texas; 
Weslaco, Texas; Harvey, La.; North 
Little Rock, Ark., and Apopka, Fla. 


Industrial, Agricultural 
Chemical Production 


Rises in December 


WASHINGTON—December output 
of several important industrial and 
agricultural chemicals were consid- 
erably greater than that of the pre- 
ceding month, according to a pre- 
liminary report just issued by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

Anhydrous ammonia production led 
the list with an increase of 6% over 
the previous month. December’s out- 
put was 253,687 tons as compared to 
238,463 tons for November. 

The following table gives details on 
NH; production and a number of 
other chemicals. Figures are given in 
short tons: 

Percent 


Dec. Nov. change 

Ammonia, synthetic 

anhydrous ......- 253,687 238,463 +6 
Ammonium nitrate, 

original solution 

(100% NH«NOs) . 183,915 179,207 +3. 
Nitric acid (100% 

Da): 199,140 193,343 +3 

Phosphoric acid 

(50% HsPO.) .... 261,154 257,550 +1 
Sulfuric acid (100% 

H280,) (gross) ..1,299,5301,254,778 +4 


Benson statement, but they appear to 
have been overruled. 


It must be noted that Sec. Benson 
merely asks his national advisory 
group to look into any possible merits 
of a bushelage control basis for 
wheat. Nevertheless, it is the first 
time that this administration has 
given lip service to this proposal. 


Many months ago Croplife checked 
reports that this plan was a possible 
alternative method to control wheat 
production, and at that time promi- 
nent Commodity Stabilization Service 
officials rejected it out of hand say- 
ing in effect that it would penalize 
efficient producers of wheat who 
adopted and followed scientific prac- 


tices such as adequate use of plant 
food. 


Adoption of a bushel basis for 
wheat crop production would con- 
note serious consequences to the 
plant food industry and reverse the 
position previously taken by most 
all of the top staff of USDA, in- 
cluding the secretary himself. 


Immediately following news of the 
secretary’s request to his national 
commission, Charles Shuman, new 
leader of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, took issue with this re- 
quest and placed the big farm or- 
ganization in opposition to any con- 
trol of this type. Mr. Shuman advo- 
cated flexible price supports and 
acreage controls as the currently 


| best instrument available. 


Trade sources here declined to issue 
any public comment but admitted 
surprise over the secretary’s an- 
nouncement, noting that it consti- 
tuted a reversal of his previous posi- 
tion advocating the maximum effi- 
ciency in farming practices. 

As recently as two weeks ago, 
speaking before the Kentucky Farm 
and Home week at Lexington, True 
D. Morse, undersecretary of agri- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Lion Oil Sales at 


Record High, Net 


Income Increases 


EL DORADO, ARK.—Net income 
of Lion Oil Co. for 1954 after all 
charges was $11,071,426 or $3.58 per 
share, T. M. Martin, president, an- 
nounced recently. 

This represents an increase of 3.6% 
over the $10,688,260 or $3.46 per 
share earned in 1953. Sales and oper- 
ating revenues for the year reached 
a new high of $98,584,798 as com- 
pared with $89,959,405 for the previ- 
ous year. 

The annual report of the company 
with detailed results for the year 
1954 will be distributed in March, Mr. 
Martin said, 


Grace Announces 
Aid Program for 
Nitrogen Research 


NEW YORK—A grant-in-aid pro- 
gram for research in nitrogen plant 
foods and animal feeds was an- 
nounced recently by Grace Chemi- 
cal Co. 

William P. Gage, company presi- 
dent, said the program would support 
both fundamental and applied re- 
search in two major fields: nitrogen 
nutrition of ruminant animals, and 
soil reactions and crop use of nitro- 
gen fertilizers. 

For the current academic year a 
total of $20,000 has been allocated 
to the research funds of seven land 
grant colleges and experiment sta- 
tions, according to Mr. Gage, who 
declared, “It is our hope that the 
stimulation of new research through 
these grants-in-aid will mean more 
efficient and more profitable levels 
of agricultural production.” 


Named to Committee 


SACRAMENTO — Charles Bran- 
stetter, Jr., retiring president of the 
California Agricultural Aircraft 
Assn., has been named to the West- 
ern Weed Control Conference Indus- 
trial Committee. 


Joe L. Kirk 


Joe L. Kirk to Head 


Douglas Chemical 
Sales, Advertising 


KANSAS CITY—The appointment 
of Joe L. Kirk, former vice presi- 
dent of Carman & Co., to the newly 
created post of director of sales and 
advertising for the Douglas Chemical 
Co., has been announced by W. C. 
McCaslin, executive vice president. 

Douglas Chemical Co., manufac- 
turers of fumigants, insecticides and 
agricultural chemicals, has executive 
and headquarter offices in North 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Scientists Report 
Yield Increases 
From Antibiotic 
WASHINGTON—Three plant sci- 
entists reported Feb. 16 that vege- 
table crops treated with Agri-mycin, 
a spray combination of the anti- 
biotics Terramyctin and Streptomy- 
cin, showed an increase in yield 
of up to 67% over untreated crops. 
The scientists—Dr. Robert A. Con- 
over, Dr. R. S. Cox and Dr. Don- 
ald M. Coe, all of the University of 
Florida—told the annual mid-winter 
workshop session of the Vegetable 
Growers Association of America that 
the antibiotic combination was suc- 
cessfully used to treat two bacterial 
crop diseases. The increased yield in 
treated plots was noticed at harvest 
time, they said. 


Two of the scientists, Dr. Con- 
over and Dr. Coe, also reported 
that fruit size was increased in 
tomato plants treated with the 


Terramycin - Streptomycin spray. — 


Dr. Conover found an increase in 
fruit size of 10.6% in treated plots, 
while Mr. Coe reported an increase 
of 28%. - 


Dr. Cox, who conducts research in 
plant pathology at the Everglades 
Experiment Station, Belle Glade, 
Fla., reported on the successful con- 
trol of bacterial spot of peppers— 
an $18 million crop. He said that 
yields in the antibiotic-treated plots 
increased as much as 67% over non- 
treated plots. 


Dr. Conover, plant pathologist at 
the Sub-Tropical Experiment Station, 
Homestead, Fla., reported treating 10 
acres of tomatoes with Agri-mycin 
for bacterial spot and getting “ex- 
cellent control.” In addition, plots 
treated with the antibiotic spray 
combination showed increases of up 
to 154 bu. an acre. 


Dr. Conover reported that “To- 
matoes which received no treat- 
ment averaged 400 bu. per acre, 
while those treated with Agri-my- 
cin at the rate of 100 parts of the 
antibiotic formula to each million 
parts of water, yielded 488 bu. 
When the antibiotic concentration 
was increased to 200 parts per 
million, the yield jumped to 554 
bu. per acre.” 


In his report, Dr. Coe, assistant 
plant pathologist at the Indian River 
Field Laboratory, Fort Pierce, Fla., 
said that tomatoes treated with Agri- 
mycin for bacterial spot showed an 
increased yield of 42%, as well as an 
increased fruit size of 28%. 

The scientists did not speculate on 
whether the increased yield and fruit 
size were due merely to the success- 
ful control of the disease—or wheth- 
er they were caused by the direct 
action of the antibiotics. 

Agri-mycin, developed and pro- 
duced by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.,, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has been field tested 
for three years by U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, land grant college 
and state department of agriculture 
stations. 

The three scientists reported at a 
luncheon honoring the Vegetable 
Growers Association of America at 
the Raleigh Hotel in Washington, 
which was sponsored by the Pfizer 
company. 


In Plant Pest Post 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. — The ap- 
pointment of W. T. Brigham to the 
post in charge of all pest regulatory 
and inspection work in Connecticut 
has been announced by Dr. James G. 
Horsfall, director of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Mr. Brigham will succeed Max P. 
Zappe, who is requesting his retire- 
ment on April 1. The appointment of 
Mr. Brigham, a long-time member of 
the Connecticut Station staff, will 
be effective on the same date. 


DENVER—Members of the Color- 
ado Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
more than 100 strong, met here Jan. 
28 for the group’s fourth annual 
meeting. W. Fred Cherry, Agricul- 
tural and Sanitary Chemical Dept., 
Rohm & Haas Co. was elected presi- 
dent of the association; Ralph Farr, 
Greeley, Colo., vice president, and 
Orval Schall, Monte Vista, Colo., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

In addition to the three officers, 
two additional men were elected to 
the association’s board. They were 
E. C. Stone and R, F. Bowman, who 
with the three officers, comprise the 
group’s governing board. 

The meeting program covered 
many phases of insecticides, herbi- 
cides and fungicides, with speakers 
representing the Colorado Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and the 
manufacturing industry. 


Paul W. Swisher, Colorado Com- 
missioner of Agriculture was chair- 


- man of the afternoon session of the 


Dr. I. Bergsteinsson 


Dr. I. Bergsteinsson 
Named to Brea Market 


Development Post 


LOS ANGELES — Dr. I. Berg- 
steinsson has been appointed senior 
market research and development 
engineer for Brea Chemicals, Inc., 
subsidiary of the Union Oil Company 
of California, it was announced re- 
cently by Ronald L. Clark, Brea su- 
pervisor of market research and de- 
velopment. 


Formerly senior research chemist 
for the Union Oil Co., where he has 
served for the past 10 years, Dr. 
Bergsteinsson will undertake studies 
and analyses of chemical markets 
for new products developed by Brea’s 
Research Department. 

He will specialize in studies of 
West Coast markets for Brea’s in- 
dustrial products, which now include 
aqua and anhydrous ammonia, dry 
ice, liquid CO., ethyl and methyl 
mercaptans and sulfur. 

Born in Canada, Dr. Bergsteinsson 
received his bachelor of science de- 
gree in 1929 and his master’s degree 
in 1931 from the University of Sas- 
katchewan. He was awarded his 
Ph.D. from Stanford University. in 
1934. 

From 1934 to 1942, he was em- 
ployed as a senior chemist for the 
Shell Development Co. in Emery- 
ville, Cal. He was a director of re- 
search for the Yale Oil Co. in Bill- 
ings, Mont., from 1942 to 1944. In 
1944, he joined the Union Oil Co. 
and served as a chemical market 
analyst and senior research chemist 
until his recent appointment with 


Brea Chemicals. 


W. Fred Cherry Named Hea 
Of Colorado Pesticide Group 


CACA clearing committee, Change 
in the pesticide recommendatio 
for 1955 were reviewed by the jy ... 
secticide sub-comm.ttee, Gordo 
Mickle, chairman; while the play 
disease control recommendatio 
for 1955 were discussed by jJa¢ 
Henderson, Colorado A&M exte 
sion plant pathologist. 


Against fire blight of apples a 
pears, new spray materials reco 
mended on a field test basis jn 19 
included both Streptomycin and Td 
ramycin. When trees are in 19 
bloom, full bloom and at Calyx, 1f 
ppm Streptomycin was suggestd 
When five applications are made 
ppm Streptomycin is indicated 

Streptomycin 90% plus Terram 
cin 10% was likewise recommendg 
as an alternate spray. Rates of a 
plication were the same as Strept 
mycin alone. 


Bruce Thornton and Dr. Jess 
Fults, head of Botany and Planf 
Pathology Dept., Colorado A&M 
presented to the association ney 
developments in present day herbj 
cides, a supplement to the 1954 
report. 


Mr. Thornton emphasized the poi 
that a certain amount of precipita 
tion was essential to the functionin 
of soil sterilants. 

Dr. Fults said experiments wit 
Crag Herbicide-1 resulted in exce 
lent crabgrass control in bluegras 
lawns, if applied every 3 or 4 wee 
in the spring. 
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LOS ANGELES — Personne 
changes in its Southern California 
home office and acquisition of a ne 
distributorship for its subsidiary cor 
poration in Mexico were announce( 
recently by Wallace Durham, presi 
dent of Durham Chemical Co., 412! 
E. Pacific Way, Los Angeles. 

Earle Stevens was made vice pres 
ident and general manager of Dur 
ham Chemical Co., effective immedi 
ately. Mr. Stevens joined the com 
pany in 1946, following active serv 
ice with the U.S. Marine Corps. 

Fred DeGraw has been hired td 
handle the South California Hole 
territory formerly taken care of byggUniversit 
Mr. Stevens. For the past six years president 
Mr. McGraw was associated with In After » 
ternational Minerals & Chemical18 thos 
Corp., selling out of Chicago to th@met wit 
feed trade of the Midwest. Service 

O. T. Coffin continues as head 
the Research and Entomological! group h 
of Durham Chemical Co. He wii! als@™{ methods 
serve as chief consultant for fiel@™of incre; 
crops in the Southern California areagthe mat 
Mr. Coffin was fomerly an entomolog cations 
gist with the California Departmen state ar 
of Agriculture and the U.S. Depall The s 
ment of Agriculture. 30 regio 

Mr. Durham’s announcement of sentatiy; 
new distributorship disclosed thalsentatiy; 
the firm’s Mexican affiliate, QuimiC@ Confere, 
Agricola del Pacifico, Mexicali, hé 
been appointed by Brea Chemical Co North ¢ 


to distribute the chemical fertilizer Roy Sin 
aqua ammonia and ammonium both, o¢ 
phate in Baja, Cal. Visitors 

Mr. Durham also revealed tha The a 


the subsidiary is expanding its clectio, 
secticide branch, and is buying 1a” 
in Hermosillo for a warehouse helg in 


office to service increasing DUSINCH America 
in the Sonora area. held at 


VERMONT YIELD REPORTED 

BURLINGTON, VT. — 
farmers increased production of mis 
eggs, maple and hay during 19 
while producing fewer apples. ? 
tatoes and grains, reports Dr. Thu! 
ston Adams, Vermont agriculturé 
economist. 
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NEW NFA BOOK—Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, left, above, 
gets some tips on “The Care and Feeding of Garden Plants” from Dr. Russell 
Coleman, president of the National Fertilizer Assn. The occasion was a pre- 
sentation to the secretary, by Dr. Coleman, of an engraved personal copy of 
a new book by that name just published by NFA and the American Society 
for Horticultural Science. The book, first of its kind for home and commercial 
gardeners, describes plant nutrition and feeding. It contains numerous full 
color illustrations which show gardeners how to recognize hunger signs in 
their house and garden plants and tells how to correct them. “The Care and 
Feeding of Garden Plants” will soon be available from bookstores and garden 
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12 Colleges 
Represented at 
Soil Conference 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Thirteen repre- 
sentatives of 12 North Central agri- 
cultural colleges were in session on 
the University of Missouri Campus 
Jan. 17-18 for the Annual North 
Central Regional Soil Survey Con- 
@aference, according to H. H. Kruse- 
kopf, professor of soils at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

The agronomists and soil surveyors 
Were meeting to discuss the prepara- 
tion of a regional soil map and soil 
key as relating to soil classification 
in the 12-state area. 


The meeting place of the Soil Sur- 
vey Conference is rotated among the 
12 agricultural colleges participating. 
Nic Holowaychuk, of the Ohio State 
University Agronomy Department, is 
President of the soil survey group. 

After their meeting concluded Jan. 
18, those attending the conference 
met with regional Soil Conservation 
Service representatives for three 
days. During this time, the entire 
group held a workshop to discuss 
methods of soil classification, ways 
of increasing use of soil surveys and 
the matter of making soil classifi- 


cations uniform throughout the 12- 
State area, 


a SCS meeting attracted about 
regional and national SCS repre- 
sentatives in addition to the repre- 
sentatives attending the Soil Survey 
Conference, Mr. Krusekopf said. 
R. D. Hockensmith, chief of the 
‘orth Central Regional SCS, and 
4 Sinonson, chief SCS correlator, 
a of Washington, were among the 
agg during the final three days. 
‘ € annual business meeting and 
election of officers for the North 
tral Soil Survey group will be 
- in June at the meeting of the 
- frican Society of Agronomy to be 
d at Iowa State College, Ames. 


EED 
/ERTILIZER 


BRADLEY BAKER 


Du Pont Adds Three 
To Garden Sales Force 


WILMINGTON—Three men have 
been added to the Du Pont garden 
chemicals sales force and two new 
sales territories for this line are 
being opened. For two of the three 
men, this will be their first Du Pont 
assignment, while the third, Bernard 
A. McCabe, has been transferred from 
the company’s Fabrics and Finishes 
Dept. to the garden section of the 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept. ’ 

The two men are Clinton B. Harris, 
Jr., who comes to Du Pont from Clin- 
ton, Iowa, and Gordon P. Robinson 
of Baltimore. Also affected in the 
changes is Frank J. Winstel, who is 
being transferred from Cleveland. to 
a new territory in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Harris is being assigned to the 
Greater Cleveland area, and the Lake 
Shore area of western New York. 
Mr. Robinson, who will be located in 
St. Louis will handle the newly des- 
ignated territory of Missouri, east- 
ern Kansas and southern Illinois. Mr. 
McCabe will-cover northern New Jer- 
sey, northeastern Pennsylvania, and 
the bordering area of southeastern 
New York. 


Montrose Offers DDVP 
For Experimental Use 


NEW YORK—Montrose Chemical 
Co., Newark, N.J., is now producing 
dimethyl - dichloro vinyl phosphate 
(DDVP) on a pilot plant scale and of- 
fering it for experimental purposes 
to properly qualified organizations. 

DDVP, which has not as yet been 
approved for commercial use, was 
recently announced by Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, secretary of health, edu- 
cation and welfare, as a new insecti- 
cide. It was discovered by Dr. George 
W. Pearce, chief of the Chemical 
Section of the Savannah, Ga., Com- 
municable Disease Center. (See page 
1 of the Feb. 14 issue of Croplife.) 


IN NEW MONSANTO POST 


ST. LOUIS—Charles L. Grisham of 
Springfield, Mass., has transferred to 
the advertising and sales promotion 
department of Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s Organic Chemicals Diviison here, 
it was announced recently by John L. 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Corn Borer Continued Movement Into 
New Areas During 1954, USDA Reports 


WASHINGTON — Corn borer in 
1954 continued to spread into new 
counties in the 37 states where it 
now is known to be present, accord- 
ing to survey data compiled recently 
by Leo G. K. Iverson, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture entomologist. 
Additional counties reporting corn 
borer for the first time, were in the 
states of Arkansas, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Missouri. 

The surveys for corn borer were 
conducted after mid-September, 1954, 
thereby including the fall population 
of the pest. Twenty-five states com- 
pleted surveys in 1954 gathering data 
over an area representing 608 coun- 
ties. The survey was not as intensive 
as in past years, with several states 
reducing the number of counties sur- 
veyed and making surveys on a dis- 
trict rather than a county basis. 


A tremendous buildup of corn 
borer populations over 1953 was 
recorded in the 1954 survey. Large 
areas through central Iowa, north- 
eastern Nebraska and southeastern 
South Dakota had infestations in 
excess. of 500 borers per hundred 
stalks in the fall of 1954. Several 
counties in central Illinois were in 
the same category. In most coun- 
ties adjacent to this high popula- 
tion, counts averaged between 300 
and 500 borers per 100 stalks. The 
remainder of the country had popu- 
lations very similar to or lower 
than those of last year. 


In the states grouped together in 
this report and designated as Eastern 
United States, a.substantial decrease 
in the average population level oc- 
curred from 1953 to 1954. In 1954, 
the average number of borers was 
33 against 65 per 100 plants in 1953. 
Only .a few of the counties surveyed 
had populations over 100 borers per 
100 plants in this entire area. In 
every state in this group, lower aver- 
age borer counts were recorded, ex- 


cept Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire. 


In the North Central States, the 
average number of borers per 100 
plants continued to increase, (See 
map below.) An average of 223 
borers per 100 plants was found in 
1954 compared with 114 for 1953. 
All states in this group showed an 
appreciable increase except Kansas, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and Wisconsin. 


Iowa reported the heaviest infes- 
tation with an average of 497 borers 
per 100 plants. Seventy-four counties 
from this area had populations over 
500 borers per 100 plants compared 
with 11 in this category in 1953. 

For the entire area of the United 
States known to be infested with 
European corn borer, based on com- 
parable counties surveyed during 
1953 and 1954, the average number 
of borers per 100 plants increased 
from 104 in 1953 to 186 in 1954. 


South Carolina Reports 
Insects, Plant Diseases 


CLEMSON, S.C. — Both plant dis- 
eases and insects are noted in mid- 
February reports from South Caro- 
lina. Rootknot nematode has been 
found infesting the Allendale-Barn- 
well area, varying from moderate to 
severe in damage done. Infestation 
was found in all orchards checked, 
where peach trees were on rootknot 
susceptible root-stock. 


Investigations on vegetables in 
the Charleston area indicated gen- 
eral but light infestations of cab- 
bage aphid; moderate to heavy in- 
festations of turnip aphid on kale 
and turnips and in some plantings 
of young cabbage. Green peach 
aphid was abundant on spinach and 
in smaller numbers on cabbage. 
Considerable injury to turnips and 


FALL ABUNDANCE OF 
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i 
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> 
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spinach was reported because of 
the vegetable weevil. 


Entomologists in South Carolina 
warned growers that the tomato rus- 
set mite is present in the state. It 
was first located in November. No in- 
festation has developed, but a watch- 
ful eye will be kept on developments. 

A barley field in Greenwood which 
showed rather severe seedling blight 


in December, now shows spot 

disease to a limited extent Seg 
leaves. A major contributing factor 
appears to be the depth of plantin 
in the soil. Most of the plants thar 
died were on dry soil where the drjj] 
had gone as much as four inches deep 
“This was a major contributing cayse 
of a seedling blight, even though 
barley has been planted on this field 


for several years,” the report says 


CORN BORER POPULATION BY STATES 


———1953 Counties surveyeqa—_, 
* Average Average both years 
No. of No. of No. of No. of Borers per— 
counties borers per counties borers per No. of 100 plants 
State— surveyed 100 plants surveyed 100 plants counties 1953 1954 
Eastern U.S.— 

Connecticut ....... 8 18 8 8 8 18 o- 
Delaware ......... 3 181 3 60 3 181 60 
Maryland ........- 23 99 23 41 23 a 
Massachusetts ..... 1 3 1 4 1 3 4 
New Hampshire s See 46 7 18 46 
New Jersey ......- 12 59 12 28 12 59 28 
New York ......... 17 35 19 17 15 37 19 
Pennsylvania ...... 36 46 29 19 26 48 20 
Rhode Island ..:... 4 107 4 43 207 43 
10 5 4 5 6 4 
West Virginia ..... 3 36 3 13 3 36 13 

142 121 114 

N. Cent. States— 

pi eres 51 133 44 215 44 196 215 
31 62 20 102 18 75 96 
99 163 *12 497 *12 173 497 
20 44 25 44 30 
Kentucky ......... 25 93 7 52 7 104 52 
Michigan .......... 12 11 ##3 69 ##3 11 69 
Minnesota ......... 79 64 65 72 65 77 72 
eee 43 51 24 148 18 75 169 
Nebraska ......... 51 91 33 353 32 116 350 
North Dakota ..... 39 15 21 26 16 31 32 
33 62 30 153 30 62 153 
South Dakota ..... 40 258 41 394 40 257 399 
Wisconsin ......... 61 27 28 27 28 

584 487 467 

United States— 

726 608 581 


tWeighted on basis of number of counties. *Reported as 12 districts rep- 
resenting 99 counties. **Reported as 3 districts representing 17 counties. 


***Reported as 8 districts representing 61 counties. 


CORN BORER IN 
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Fall abundance of 
European corn borer in 
1954. No figures available 
for counties not shaded. 
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5 HEAD OKLAHOMA GROUP—1955-56 officers of the Oklahoma Pest Control POWCO BRAN re 
60 Assn., elected during the fifth annual meeting of the organization Feb. 7-9 ; 
‘ on the Oklahoma A&M College campus are shown above. From left to right, 
41 they are Charles Rosenthal, Tulsa, president; W. J. Pinkston, Oklahoma City, 
4 vice president, and A. M. McIntosh, Tulsa, secretary-treasurer. 
46 
hal N db 
[Charles Rosenthal Named by 
20 
[Oklahoma Pest Control Assn. 
125 STILLWATER, OKLA. — Charles | that new provisions for enforcement 
13 Rosenthal of Tulsa was elected presi- | “have teeth in them.” 
ait dent of the Oklahoma Pest Control Public health through pest control . 
Assn. in the closing sessions of the | was the subject of a talk by Clyde 
33 fifth annual conference of the group | Eller, sanitary engineer of the Tulsa 
on the Oklahoma A&M college cam- | City-County health department. 
pus, Feb. 7-9. Since insects carry about one-third 
215 : of all the communicable diseases 
96 Other new officers installed dur- | which man suffers, control of these } 
497 ing the meeting were W. J. Pink- | insects has greatly reduced such haz- 
30 ston, Oklahoma City, vice presi- | ards. The speaker therefore credited 
59 dent, and A, M. McIntosh, the pest control operators with play- 
69 secretary-treasurer, ing an important role in this direc- 
During the three-day meeting, | 0". 
fa which featured talks by Harlem Ives, gaming the combination Pie 
350 president of the National Pest Con- | €mce-short course were some 135 
trol Assn., and Dr. Ralph Heal, New state pest control operators. All the 
32 York City, executive secretary of the meetings were held in the Student 
153 same organization, pest control oper- Union at Oklahoma A&M. 
399 ators from all sections of Oklahoma P 
28 the opportunity to hear outstand- | International Minerals CONTROL SOIL PESTS... INCREASE YIELDS 
ee ing speakers in many phases of pest 
control. Purchases Assets of | 
Dr. Heal discussed anti-coagulants ° ° rand Aldrin oncen and 2 lb. 
oe used in rodent control as well as vari- Two Perlite Firms Powco B 20% Granular. © sities 
ous insecticides. He noted that diel- | CHICAGO—International Minerals Aldrin Emulsion Concentrate: 
an drin has been cleared recently by | & Chemical Corp. has purchased all 
the Foo the assets of U.S. Mining Co. and 
tricts rep- 9 4S 4 resi spra ntr r eerless Perlite Co., according to an * 
counties. fy it homes. announcement by Louis Ware, presi- 1, Protect germination. 2, Are safe on seed and plants 3, Provide 


Dr. D. E. Howell, head of the 
Oklahoma A&M department of en- 
tomology, Stillwater, discussed fly 
control, noting that the resistance 
of flies to a number of pesticides 
has made it necessary to find addi- 
tional toxicants for their control. 
He indicated that some of the new 
organic phosphate insecticides are 
now showing promise in cases 
where chlorinated hydrocarbons 
have become less potent. 


Clyde L. Bowers, Oklahoma State 
Board of Agriculture entomologist 
described the state laws regarding 
registration and licensing, declaring 


Chlordane Household 
Labeling Is Relaxed 


_WASHINGTON—Revised instruc- 
lions to relax limitation on strength 
of household type chlordane insecti- 
cides have been announced by USDA. 
Limitations on strength of formula 
permits a formula of 25% to 3% 
and from the present 5% for dry 
powder formulations to 6%. 


The USDA said that this revision 


dent. Both of these companies are of 
Los Angeles, and the assets include 
very large reserves of high quality 
perlite ore in Inyo County, California, 
a drying and grinding plant near Big 
Pine, Cal., and a perlite expanding 
plant in Los Angeles. 

The properties will be operated by 
the Industrial Minerals Division of 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., under the supervision of Nor- 
man J. Dunbeck, vice president. 


California Adopts 
New Procedures for 
Sampling Fertilizers 


SAN FRANCISCO—The California 
State Department of Agriculture has 
announced changes in its regulations 
concerning sampling procedures of 
commercial fertilizer materials. 

According to the new regulations, 
which will go into effect Feb. 23, 
when material is packaged in con- 
tainers of less than 10 lb., one package 
of the material may be taken as a 
sample to represent the lot of which 
it is a part. When the material is 
packaged in lots of 10-lb. or more, 


early stands. 4, Reduce harvesting costs. §, Provide better quality 
crops. @, Are not absorbed by or translocated in plants. 7, Give no 
off-flavor. §, Are chemically stable. 


JOHN POWELL & COMPANY 
Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Chicago, Atlanta, Forth Worth, Omaha, Denver, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Huntsville, Ala. 


AE THING! 


DDT + TOXAPHENE BHC CHLORDANE LINDANE + ROTENONE + SABADILLA 
PYRETHRUM & PYRIN - ANTU - PIPERONYL BUTOXIDE - MALATHION + ALLETHRIN 
TEPP + PARATHION + ALDRIN - DILAN - HEPTACHLOR - 2, 4-D & 2, 4, 5-T - FLY FLAKES 


LOOK TO POWELL... FOR CONSISTENT TROUBLE-FREE QUALITY 
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SOILS and FERTILIZERS : 


Fourth Edition 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR, Research Special- 
ist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


t 


In plain language, this new edition tells 


ce of how recent modern advances in soil tech- 
~ym of instructions for labeling is based | ach official sample shall consist of at nology affect plant growth and annual* * 
vailable on chemical evidence that present | least one pound of material, taken in yield. . . and how the effective use of 
aded. 


nts 


manufacturing processes can elimi- 
nate from technical chlordane 
marketed for insecticidal uses, 


of the hexachlorocyclopen- — 1953. 420 Pages $6.00 between crops and soils. 

ene that formerly was present | With the date, name of product, in- 
as" an spectors initials and sample number. Covers in detail: soil chemicals tee important soil elements s a 
nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium . . yield prospects of crop plants... = 


ae action was taken on Interpre- 
2 mes 19 which relates to labeling 
chl ousehold insecticides containing 

ordane under the Federal In- 


Fungicide and Rodenticide 


certain specified amounts, according 
to the new regulations. 
The rule changes also provides for 


Illinois Firm 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Indian 
Point Farm Supply Co. has been 
chartered here. Incorporators are J. 
Kennedy Kincaid, Jr., Loren E. Hop- 
wood and Margaret G. Kincaid. 


i 
i 
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i 
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basic methods can increase the productive- 
ness of farm lands. New facts, accurate . 
figures, and 66 pointed illustrations show. 


moisture control . . . soil management . . . mechanical operations 
. SOil conservation . .. organic matter maintenance. 


For Sale By 
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Use of Insecticides in Soil 
Application Emphasized at 
Oregon Chemical Conference 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Improved 
techniques of soil treatment with 
chemical insecticides are showing 
great promise, but some of the newer 
bug-killers are making less headway 
in the fight against certain orchard 
pests, research scientists told a big 
three-way argicultural chemical con- 
ference here recently. 

Several hundred growers, ento- 
mologists, industry representatives 
and others were present at various 
meetings of the annual Northwest 
Vegetable Insect Conference, the 
Western Cooperative Spray Project 
and the Pacific Northwest Chemical 
Industry Conference, held jointly. 


Soil treatment is protecting po- 
tato, carrot, bean and other row- 
crop fields for periods up to six 
years, speakers said. Such treat- 
ment of potato plots in central Ore- 
gon has been so effective it has 
viftually eliminated damage from 
such pests as flea beetles, wire- 
worms and spotted cucumber bee- 
tles. Oregon potato-grading houses 
are confirming this. 


H. E. Morrison and H. H. Crowell, 
researchers from the Oregon Agri- 
cultural Experiment station at Cor- 
vallis, said the soil treatment tech- 
nique is now well out of the experi- 
mental stage. Potato farmers in Ore- 
gon’s Deschutes county saved $25,000 
last year by such treatment, and in 
Malheur county some 3,000 acres of 
potato land were so treated during 
1954. 


On the basis of experiments begun 
in 1949, Oregon State College recom- 
mends the use of aldrin, dieldrin or 
heptachlor for control of soil insects. 
OSC research groups came up with 
some interesting results in studies of 
residues of various insecticides used 
in soil treatment. 

The materials were rotary-tilled 
into the soil at the rate of 10 Ib. 
an acre. Identity of the plots has been 
maintained and no additional insecti- 
cide has been applied since the origi- 
nal dosage. New plots have been add- 
ed as new materials have become 
available. 


In 1958, another series of plots 
was started, using low dosage rates. 
The results, summarized: 


1. DDT at 10 Ib. an acre has not 
given adequate control of flea beetle 
larvae, but has given good wireworm 
control for five years. It may be de- 
clining in effectiveness. At the end 
of the 1954 season it allowed 36% 
of the tubers to be damaged. 


2. EPN and parathion at 10 Ib. an 
acre: Inadequate protection after the 
first season. 


3. Toxaphene at 10 Ib. an acre: As 
good as DDT in wireworm control 
and appears to be persisting in the 
soil longer. Good flea beetle control 
for six years. 


4. Chlordane at 10 Ib. an acre: 
Excellent control of wireworms and 
flea beetles for six seasons. Some 
indication of declining effectiveness 
in last season. 

5. BHC (10 lb. gamma an acre): 
control of wireworms and flea beetles 
for four years. Declined in fifth sea- 
son and improved again in sixth. 
Changed flavor of tubers significantly 
1949 to date. 

6. Heptachlor at 10 Ib. an acre: 
Studied only since 1951. Has given 
control of wireworm and flea beetle 
during that period. At dosages of 2 
to 5 lb. an acre, has also given con- 
trol for two years. 

7. Aldrin and dieldrin at 10 lb. an 
acre: Perfect wireworm and flea bee- 
tle control for six years. Aldrin at 2 
and 5 lb. and dieldrin at 2 lb. have 
given similar results for two years. 

8. Endrin at 10 and 2 lb. an acre 


has given excellent control for two 
years. 

9. Isodrin at 10 Ib. an acre: pro- 
tection for two years. At 2 Ib., flea 
beetle control was excellent but slight 
wireworm damage was measured sec- 
ond year. 

10. Lindane, regular and improved 
types at 1% pounds per acre: Per- 
fect control first year, with signifi- 
cant flavor change. 


On the basis of experiments so 
far, OSC experts say the farmer 
may expect 2 Ib. an acre dosages 
of aldrin, dieldrin and heptachlor to 
give him excellent protection from 
wireworms and flea beetles for two 
seasons. Because of differing soils 
and cultivating practices, however, 
the college is recommending treat- 
ment of the soil each time it is 
used for potato growing. 


British Columbia experimenters 
told the conference they had come up 
with similar results in soil treatment. 
H. G. Fulton, of the Field Crop Insect 
Laboratory at Chilliwack, B.C., re- 
ported almost complete control of 
tuber flea beetle with aldrin and 
heptachlor dusts applied, broadcast, 
at 4 lb. actual toxicant an acre. The 
material was worked into the soil by 
mechanical tilling or hand-raking. 
The same materials gave good com- 
mercial control when applied in a 
six-inch band along the rows after 
the sprouts had appeared and raked 
into the soil at 2 Ib. an acre. 

F. L. Banham, of the Entomology 
Laboratory at Kamloops, B.C., re- 
ported that 1953 experiments showed 
practical control of tuber flea beetle 
with chlordane at 10 kb. an acre, 
aldrin at 4 lb. and dieldrin at 1% Ib. 
All showed from 70% to 86% mar- 


ketable tubers, while check plots pro- 


duced 35%. 


Heptachlor emerged as the number 
one controller of wireworms in tests 
run by M. C. Lane and C. E. Wood- 
worth, of the Walla Walla, Wash., 
station of the Agricultural Research 
Service. Their experiments also used 
aldrin, dieldrin and chlordane. The 
two scientists reported granular hep- 
tachlor was less effective than the 
dust form, however. 


Western Cooperative Spray Con- 
ference meetings got under way 
with a series of apparently conflict- 
ing reports on the effectivenes of 
organic phosphates on certain or- 
chard insects. 


Some types of mites, especially, 
seem to be developing marked re- 
sistance to the organics, scientists 
told the chemical industry meeting. 


One speaker, Louis G. Gentner, re- 
vealed that spider mite control is 
becoming more and more unpredicta- 
able in the Rogue River Valley area, 
one of Oregon’s most productive or- 
chard regions. 


In trials at the experiment station 
at Talent during the past year, all 
organic phosphates, including the sys- 
temics, failed to give commercial 
control of two-spotted mites. In past 
years systemic applications have giv- 
en outstanding control. 

Several non-phosphate materials 
also gave good control of the mites 
in the Rogue during 1954—notably 
aramite, chlorobenzilate, methyl 
chlorobenzilate and dimite. 

Green peach aphid has become dif- 
ficult to control with various organic- 
phosphate insecticides in several 
peach areas of north central Wash- 
ington, other speakers reported. 


Other researchers told the con- 
ference they could find no evidence 
in the field last year that the cod- 
ling moth, prime pest of apples in 
the Northwest, is developing re- 
sistance to DDT, although there 


: Group Sets Dates enil 
A streptomycin mixture will be a 
used on a commercial basis in Cali- For Annual Meeting > 
fornia this year blight aan gri¢ 
in pears, the conference heard. MARIN , ——The 32nd 
The entomologists, at their ses- annual convention of the California a 
sions, elected Arthur J. Walz, from | Fertilizer Assn. will be held at the pitoR S 
the Idaho experiment station at | Hotel Mark Hopkins, San Francisco emicals,”” W 
Parma, chairman of next year’s Veg- | Noy. 7-8, 1955, B. H. Jones, president at" sams 
etable Insect Conference. Sectional of the association has ry, 
chairmen include Douglas what Four hundred and fifty are Sanechal ell Develop’ 
Ww. to attend, including industry leaders MMstraight 
Portmand, University of Idaho, Mos- | and their ladies from all sections of Mark of the 
cow, Idaho; Horace Telford, = the U.S. and Canada. 5 aig 
_ton State College, Pullman, Wash.; Mr. Jones said that the three co erving, 
Charles J. Doucette, Sumner, Wash | vention committees, under the gener. Morice 
al chairmanship of W. G. Hewitt, insectic 
College men elected Dr. L. C. Ter- Berkeley, are laying plans for two MBit of plar 
riere, Oregon State College, and Dr. | Speakers of national renown, and an Muckers’ str 
Rodney Sprague, Washington State outstanding program of recreation, pd rail fre 
College, as co-chairmen for next | He pointed out that the hotel has Mare our tur 
year’s Western Cooperative Spray | set aside a limited number of rooms Mpselves inte 
Conference. Eddie Turner, of Cali- | for the CFA convention and sug. Mach crop be 
fornia Spray Chemical Corp., was | gested that those who are planning Mpigation dis 
named chairman of the industry sec- | to attend arrange with the hotel ror MBfore our CI 
tion of the meet. the accommodations. a : 
e next. 
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the fruit 

AT TEXAS CONFERENCE—The scenes above are from the recent Jp" ‘he 
Texas Fertilizer Conference, held at Texas A&M College, College Station. A Sogn P 
report of the meeting appears on page 19 of the Jan. 17 issue of Croplife. th Rove ( 

Top row—Left photo, Dr. J. Fielding Reed and Dr. N. D. Morgan, both #, in half 
with American Potash Institute; at right, P. F. Schowengerdt, Olin Mathie 
son Chemical Corp., Little Rock, Dr. Russell Coleman, president of the Nation- plantin 
al Fertilizer Assn., Washington, Joe Mullen, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp» Bo) '° 
Little Rock, and Dr. Reed. : field of 

Second row—Left photo, G. G. Scott, Lion Oil Co., New Orleans, and TOM Bioduce thy, 
Wright, Farm Products Co., Nacogdoches, Texas; right photo, John Frahm, Birty $75.00. 
Arkell & Smiths, and B. L. Henderson, Campbell Fertilizer Co., Housto™ Bhd cat go 
president of the Texas Plant Food Educational Society. tit takes ¢ 

Third row—Left photo, Dean Smith, Hi Yield Fertilizer Co., Bonha™ BM aldrin to 
Texas, W. Q. Burns, International Minerals & Chemical Corp., and Dr. W: HA Montan: 
H. Garman, American Plant Food Chemical, Washington; right photo, ©. D. produ 
Shallenberger, Shreveport (La.) Fertilizer Works, and Dr, J. E. Adams, head, Meat byt | 
Dept, of Agronomy, Texas A&M. a there arg 

Fourth row—Left photo, Sherman W. Clark, Texas Gulf Sulphur (0, Wheat pr 
Houston, Walter Young, Hi Yield Fertilizer Co., Mt. Pleasant, Texas, a4 BMP&se most 
Dean-Smith; right photo, Harold Trammell, Farmers Fertilizer Co., TeX MP0 with 
arkana, and J. T. Carlisle, Jacksonville (Texas) Fertilizer Co. dbacco ig 
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hind the Scenes With 


\gricultural Chemicals 


TOR’S NOTE — This paper, “Behind the Scenes With Agricultural 
emicals,” Was delivered at the national convention of the National County 
ents Assn., Salt Lake City, Utah, recently. Author is Dr. Roy Hans- 


ell Development Co. 


icht furrows were once the 
eT of the successful farmer. To- 
’s furrows are often sinuous and 
vrving, shunning the stumps, sands, 
rales, stones and sour soils of man- 
je price controls, income taxes, 
insecticides, Mexican wetbacks, 
of plant- applied weedkillers, 
kers’ strikes, acreage limitation 
\d rail freight rates. Helicopters 
re our turkeys to death, We vote 
celves into destroying part of our 
ach crop before it ripens. Our own 
igation district runs out of water 
fore our crop is made. We buy a 
ndillac one year and sell it for seed 
e next. We change from cotton to 
tor beans to flax to potatoes al- 
ays one year behind the good prices. 
But not all our problems are man- 
nde. God and the devil still burden 
with briars, bunt, billbugs and 
ll weevil; blights, bindweed, bark 
rers, budworms and sandburs; 
ssts, budmite, blotch, black and 
own rats and rots; big bed bugs; 
own tail moths and blue tail flies; 
acken, bacteria, bullrush and black 
ster beetles. 
While the association of county 
ents is working and thinking about 
utions to the farmers’ problems, 
ant to discuss some of the things 
e agricultural chemical industry is 
ing toward the solution of just one 
d of farmer problem, namely pest 
trol. 


Most of today’s pest control prob- 
ms have a chemical solution. 
ometimes this solution is rather 
ute, that is it takes a lot of 
hemical to dissolve a little prob- 
m. Sometimes it is more of a sus- 
ension than a solution, but as 
hore and more chemicals emerge 
om behind the research scene, 
ktension and advisory services of 
overnment and industry are in- 
easing the solubility of pest con- 
ol problems, 


Let’s look at some examples of the 
d of work being done by agricul- 
al chemicals today. This room is 
s than a quarter of an acre in size. 
ould hold maybe ten mature apple 
pes and produce as many as two 
dred bushels of apples worth 
00.00. To control codling moth ten 
prs ago would have required eight 
ays totaling two thousand gallons 
a containing fifty pounds of lead 
senate. That much arsenic applied 
ery year to a piece of ground this 
€ would soon poison the soil more 
less permanently. Today codling 
pth is no longer a major pest in the 
ple industry. We can get better 
trol of codling moth with a pint 
parathion than we ever got with 
P fifty pounds of lead arsenate. 
fre will be no poisonous residue 
the fruit after a few days and 
me on the ground. 

‘cotton patch this size might pro- 
ce a bale of cotton (in California) 
rth $150.00. Nematodes could cut 
At in half, but two gallons of D-D 
sting $3.50 put below the seed row 
, eating time would be worth 


\ field of alfalfa this size could 

“uce three or four tons of hay 

a $75.00. Only 1,500 grasshoppers 

. eat $25 worth of that alfalfa 
it takes only this much (1% ounce) 
drin to stop that loss. 

Hontana wheat ranch this size 
only three bushels of 
ith ut Montana is a big state 
12,000,000 extra bushels 
mg produced there every year 
ttre) Stowers spray for weed 
pol with 2, 4D. 

is a valuable crop. A batch 


ry, manager Of the Modesto Laboratory, Agricultural Research Division, 


of good tobacco the size of this room 
would produce $400.00 worth of cured 
leaf. Budworm and hornworm could 
eat $100 worth of tobacco with no 
fear of lung cancer. Here is one of 
the most valuable chemicals known 
to science today. It is expensive to 
make and we can’t sell it as cheaply 
as we’d like but this ounce of endrin 
could be worth that $100 to a to- 
bacco grower. 


These developments didn’t just 
happen. What lies behind the agri- 
cultural chemical scene? Where do 


we in industry and you in advisory 
work fit in? How long does it take 
to develop a new chemical and how 
do you go about it? How much does 
it cost? Let’s look at the biography 
of a typical organic insecticide. The 
history may be a little shorter and 
a little cheaper for a weed killer 


or a fungicide, but not really differ- 
ent. 


It is in an organic synthesis de- 


livery room that our new insecticide . 


baby is born. The parents were funda- 
mental chemistry and insect physiolo- 
gy. Stop a moment and consider the 
organic synthesis laboratory. It is 
staffed by a dozen Ph.D.’s with eight 
to ten years training in the strictest 
disciplines of chemistry at the most 
famous (and expensive) universities. 
These boys are hard to find and none 
but the best are good enough for 
this sort of work. Behind and in front 
of them are the modern (and expen- 
sive) tools of modern chemistry. . 


This sort of synthesis isn’t done 
with fruit jars and kitchen spoons. 
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Simple glassware items at $50 to only 
moderately complex distillation col- 
umns and reaction vessels at $5,000 
are just a beginning. The most im- 
portant tool the chemist has is his 
library. Ten years of bound American 
Chemical Society publications cost 
$2,000 and a set of Beilstein around 
$700.00. Let your imagination carry 
you on from there. 
Soon after birth, the new baby 
passes along to the insecticide testing 
laboratory. This laboratory too, is 
something special. In it a thousand 
plants and a million insects and mites 
are produced each week under con- 
stant temperature, light, humidity, 
soil, and food conditions. A small but 
highly trained group of entomological 
technicans counts the flies, mites, 
aphids, cockroaches, plant bugs, 
beetles and caterpillars into repli- 
cated lots of ten, fifty or one hundred 
insects. Each species in its own spe- 
cially designed cage is sprayed, 
dusted, or otherwise exposed to the 
(Continued on page 19) 


DIAMOND insecticides and 
known for dependable potency 


Diamond’s research and development center in Painesville, Ohio 


w 


Write for literature on any of our products, and 
feel free to consult our technical staff when you 
have special problems. Your inquiries are 
welcome. D1amMonp ALKALI Company, 300 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


® 


Diamond 
CHEMICALS h micals 
Che 


you can count peak performance here 


e DDT 
e BHC 
LINDANE 


chemicals 


DIAMOND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


e Miricwwe K-101 (Ovex) © Grain Fumigants 


¢ Wettable powders, emulsifiable and oil solutions; 
and dust concentrates based on our technical grade 


and many other chemicals that help farmers, gardeners, 
cattlemen and orchardists. 


We make 
sure of it here 


¢ Seed Disinfectant 
e 2,4-D Weed Killers 
e 2,4,5-T Brush Killers 
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a John Smith & Son 


Grandfather sold 


V-C FERTILIZERS are known and trusted 
by this young man starting out in business. 


Ever since he can remember, his father 
and grandfather have been selling V-C Fer- 
tilizers and more and more good farmers in 
his neighborhood have been buying and 
using these better fertilizers. 


For 60 years, in many communities in 
many states, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corporation has been making and holding 
friends . . . agents and dealers like John 
Smith & Son... and good farmers every- 
where who try V-C Fertilizers and then 
keep on buying and using V-C Fertilizers. 


More than 5,000 reliable dealers have 
been supplying their customers V-C Ferti- 
lizers continuously for at least 10 years. 
Many of these dealers have handled V-C 
Fertilizers for 30, 40 or 50 years and longer. 


Such well-established loyalty among so 
many fine folks is a mighty sound endorse- 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FERTILIZERS!” 


ment for V-C Fertilizers. It means that year 
after year V-C practical farm experience, 
V-C scientific research and V-C manufac- 


_ turing skill continue to provide better and 


better fertilizers for every crop on every soil. 
It also means that.when you buy V-C 


Fertilizers, you are getting an honest 


and 


dependable product manufactured and sold 
by people who value your friendship 
your confidence. 7 


and 
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Weather Damages 
Crops, Slows Work 
In Mid-South 


MEMPHIS — Extreme cold, rainy 
weather over the Mid-South has 
caused some damage to grazing crop, 
and early vegetables, but killed 
destructive insects which might 
lived through a mild winter. 
Extension officials in Arkansas 
Mississippi and Tennessee reported 
that while some damage was done 
by the cold and rain, it killed insects 
and helped to fill stock ponds, which 
had been low for as much as three 
years. 

In Mississippi, specialists for the 
Agricultural Extension Service ro. 
ported the cold weather brought 
growth of winter pastures and cover 
crops to a halt and in the truck crop 
areas damage was spotty, with tur- 
nips and mustard receiving the most 
damage. Fruit trees were not hurt. 


many 
have 
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Arkansas’ coldest weather of the 
winter brought to a halt most jy us com 


farming activities. Poultry © 
linois Fees 


C. A, Vines, associate director field, Il. 
the Extension Service, called atten-M here. 
tion to the fact that the state's The fin 
emergency hay program ended at business ¢ 
midnight Feb. 15. County FHA com- ration 
mittees accepted no applications after a prog 
that date. ficient ma 

In West Tennessee, Judd Brooks, "4 involve 
district agent at Jackson, reported tion, 
little field activity. He said farmersqg™°0™ 
are making plans for the spring and Money 
now are figuring purchases of seed portant r: 
and fertilizer. dont 


stocks ar 
mortgage: 
are raisin 


Herbicide Damage to 


Crops Reported Low 
WINNIPEG: — Manitoba’s grai 
crop acreages which have been treat 
ed by chemical weed control since 
1947 has suffered very little damage 
from the growth regulating herbici- 
des according to H. E. Wood, director But credi 
of weeds and publications of the Man- 
itoba Department of Agriculture. 
There has been scattered damage 
to sensitive crops such as sunflowers, 


tomatoes, ornamentals and wind-% 2 Capa 
breaks. Such damage, he said, can 3, Capit 
usually be traced to three sources 4 Cond 


drift, unclean spray equipment and 
volatization, Mr. Wood said. 
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JOINS TEXAS FIRM —The Hayes Credit 
Sammons Co., Mission, Tex‘, has 
announced the appointment of J: vd 
Warren Kever to its staff. Mr. Kever S 0 
is a graduate of Texas A&M Collesé 
with a B.S. degree and holds 4 og” 
ter’s degree from the University ” 
Missouri. He has worked two ye‘! 
with the California Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and has spent th 
last three years with a fertilizer rr 
pany in California that is engaged . 
the manufacturing and distributio 
of fertilizer solutions similar to “aa 
now being manufactured by ™ 


Hayes-Sammons Co, 
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Arkansas. 


A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


reported 
' Was done 
led insects 
ands, which 
*h as three 


sts for the 
Service Te- 
r brought gpITOR’S NOTE: Money and credit 
; and coverfill gre most important in the farm sup- 
truck crop ply business, as they are in every in- 
, With tur-[l qustry and nation. A well-rounded 
ig the most presentation on credit control was 
> not hurt. given by James H. Burrell, president, 
James H. Burrell & Sons, Inc., St. 
Louis consulting firm, at the Illinois 
Poultry Improvement Assn, and Il- 
linois Feed Assn. meetings at Spring- 
field, Ill. Contents of his talk appear 
here. 


The financial requirement of any 
business depends upon its volume of 
operation, method of doing business, 
sales program, cost of operation, ef- 
ficient management, and use of capi- 
tal involved in credit, inventory, pro- 
motion, advertising, etc.. 

Money and credit are most im- 
portant in every business, regardless 
of size; most fortunes are made with 
borrowed money. Companies sell 
stocks and bonds; farmers secure 


her of the 
halt most 


director of 
alled atten- 
the state's 
ended at 
FHA com- 
ations after 


dd Brooks, 
n, reported 
aid farmers 
spring and 
ses of seed 


to mortgages on their property. Both 
are raising money with which to pur- 

V chase land, buildings, equipment, or 
2 _[@perhaps to provide or protect their 

oba’s grain operating funds. Both hope to’use the 

been treat{imoney borrowed to increase their 

mtrol since profits, 

tle ste, Borrowed money used wisely be- 

a a a comes a stepping stone to success. 

of gabon But credit out of control will destroy 

Person or business organization. 

The bases for considering credit 

red damageMMare: 

sunflowers, 1, Character. 

and 2.Capacity (or volume). 

e said, can 8. Capital. 

ee sources 4.Conditions (pertaining to the 

ipment and particular industry in which the 


rid. company is engaged and also 
with general business). 

im The nature of credit has always 


To give you a full understanding 
of the term “credit,” we will refer 
to the definition of credit. 

Credit: “A right or privilege by 
means of which one party may use 
or have at his disposal the use of 
money, goods or services of another 
for a limited time and for an ex- 
pressed or implied consideration.” 

If you lend a party money, it be- 
comes “lost” for any purpose of your 
own. Yet nothing so cements and 
holds together all the parts of soci- 
ety as faith and credit. 

Credit plays an important role in 
business, stimulating the use of prod- 
ucts of agriculture and industry 
through the various steps of produc- 
lion, distribution and consumption. 
Back of the movement of goods is the 
energy of credit which gives its im- 
Pulse to each step toward ultimate 
Pr use and enjoyment, 
The Hayes, Credit derives from confidence 
Texas, >8Sed upon historical facts, operat- 
nent of and financial information on mil- 
_r. Keverfm ons of manufacturers, wholesalers 


&M College 2d retailers who comprise our na- 
olds a mas-fM “onal system of distribution. 

niversity ff Current information on all phases 
| two years of business flows into the offices of 
vultural Ex- t organizations daily; such as, 
s spent the Dun & Bradstreet, retail credit as- 
tilizer lations, banks; and trained credit 
engaged im Men are studying reports and furnish- 


distributio 
lar to those 
by the 


ing information on individuals, part- 

and corporations throughout 
€ US. and Canada to protect the 

(Continued | on page 13) 


CREDIT MANAGEMENT 


The Foundation for a Successful Farm Supply Business 


Wn = 


sales. 


salaries and bonus. 


one else. 


tomers. 


medium. 
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A 10-Point Formula for Success 


From a talk by James M. Burrell, James H. Burrell & Sons, St. Louis, 
See accompanying story. 


Worry about costs even when there is no apparent need 
for it. Don’t think any cost too small to be worth saving. 


Pare your overhead to that of a low profit operation on 
the theory that today’s profits are abnormally high. 
Analyze your business on the basis of profits, not 


Let your employees have a fair share of the profits in 


Keep your cash position strong and let it work for you 
instead of allowing your business to work for some- 


Use low pressure selling methods. 


Handle a line of products in which you have faith. 


Develop a service business that satisfies your cus- 
Use satisfied customers as your best advertising 


Pay more attention to management of your business. 
Hire employees who are capable of handling the details 
when policies and programs are established. 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER | 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Merchandising Editor 


Several advertisements in an 8-page, special edition titled the 
“Lone Star News” published recently by the Texas Farm Products 
Co., Nacogdoches, Texas, have ideas of value to fertilizer dealers. 
Attention-getting slogans, coupled with factual information feature 
these ads which appear in the firm’s 25th anniversary edition. 

“The cheapest way to feed a cow is to fertilize the grass,” one 
slogan states. The same ad contains two other ‘good ‘slogans: 

“Grasses and legumes should be fertilized like any other crop. 
For 200 years we've been fighting grass in east Texas—with proper 
fertilization we now find grass our most profitable crop.” 


Another ad leads off in this man- 
ner: 

“Fertilizer always pays. 

“Proper fertilization is the corner- 
stone of a sound farm program today. 

“The suggestion is sometimes made 
that the way to cure the surplus 
problem is to quit using fertilizer... 
it is absurd to suggest that farm 
problems should be solved by cut- 
ting efficiency. 

“A more realistic approach would 
be to encourage more efficient pro- 
duction so that a farmer can make 
more money per bale, bushel or ton. 
If he receives a higher profit for each 
unit he produces, obviously he can 
maintain or even increase his income 
with the production of less units. 

“In achieving lower unit costs and 
higher efficiency, fertilizer is an in- 
dispensable tool. 

“Fertilizer is more important today 


. than it was in the lush peried three 


to six years ago.” 


Facts Convince 


This same ad contains this valuable 
chart: 


Cotton Costs and Profits 
For a Typical Operation 


Fixed cost per acre ..... $45.22 $ 45.22 
Fertilizer cost per acre.. $14.75 $ 27.25 
Picking cost per acre ... $28.00 $ 47.90 
Ginning cost per acre ... $ 5.49 $ 9.40 
Interest per acre ........ $ 1.70 $ 2.79 
Total cost per acre ..... $95.16 $132.54 
Yield in lint per acre ... 292 lb. §00 lb. 
Value of lint per acre ... $96.07 $164.50 
Net cost (costs less value 

Of 8600) $80.56 $107.56 
Profit per acre ...sesesees $15.51 $56.94 
Cost per Ib. of lint cotton $ .28 $ .22 


Lint @ $.329 lb. Seed @ $50.00 ton. 
Prepared by Clemson College, National 
Fertilizer Assn. cooperating. 
There’s another chart which is of 
(Continued on page 13) 
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Farmer-Teacher Wins 
West Virginia Hybrid 
Corn Yield Contest 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA. — First 
prize of $50 and a gold loving cup has 
been awarded to Clyde Phillips, Bel- 


ington, Barbour County, for produc- ~ 


ing the most corn per acre in the 
1954 West Virginia Hybrid Corn 
Yield Contest. The award was made 
here during the annual Crop Im- 
provement Conference held at West 
Virginia University. Mr. Phillips pro- 
duced 134.04 bu. shelled corn per 
acre. 

Second prize of $25 went to Ed- 
win Hyre, French Creek, Upshur 
County, who produced 131.75 bu. per 
acre. Third prize of $15 was award- 
ed to H. K. Skidmore and Son, Cen- 
tralia, Braxton County, who pro- 
duced 126.23 bu. 


- The loving cup was presented 
to Mr. Phillips by Joe T. Roddy, 
sales representative of the donor, 
the Nitrogen Division, Allied Chem- 
ical and Dye Oorp. The other 
awards were presented by Fred- 
eric Metze, Hedgesville, Berkeley 
County, president of the West Vir- 
ginia Associated Crop Growers, 
which organization furnished these 
awards. 


To win first prize, Mr. Phillips— 
who, in addition to farming, teaches 
school and serves as president of the 
Barbour County Farm Bureau—on 
May 11, 1954, planted flat “certified” 
W. Va. B-25 hybrid corn. ; 

He plowed down an alfalfa sod 
which was planted at the last work- 
ing of corn in 1951. After the land 
was plowed, he applied two tons of 
burnt lime per acre with a fan- 
type attachment to a manure spread- 
er. The amount of lime to apply was 
determined by a lime requirement 
test. The land was all disked twice 
and part of it, which Mr. Phillips 
thought needed it, was disked a third 
time. 

The seed was planted in rows 40 
in. apart and was spaced 8 in. apart 
in the row. Mr. Phillips applied 150 
Ib. 10-10-10 fertilizer per acre in the 
row at planting time. When the corn 
was 8 in. high, 450 Ib. 10-10-10 fer- 
tilizer per acre was applied by hand 
between the rows. This, Mr. Phillips 
says, “was applied partly to supply 
nitrogen to the corn and partly to 
supply phosphorus and potassium to 
the alfalfa and timothy which were 
seeded in the corn at the last cul- 
tivation.” 

Co-sponsors of the competition, in 
addition to those already mentioned, 
included the Agricultural Extension 
Service, West Virginia University, co- 
operating with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the West Virginia 
Division of the American Bankers 
Assn. 


GROWER PROBLEMS 


WORCESTER, MASS.—New Eng- 
land vegetable growers must wake 
up to the fact that two major prob- 
lems are facing their future—change 
in the shopping habits of housewives 
and increased competition from pro- 
duce growers in the West and South, 
John Carew, professor of vegetable 
crops, Cornell University, said during 
a round table discussion during the 
meeting of the Massachusetts Feder- 
ation of Vegetable Growers’ Assn. 
held here recently. 
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Tall, bushy-haired and blue-eyed | 
Pat McGillicuddy, partner in the fer- 
tilizer firm of Schoenfeld & McGilli- 
cuddy, sat in the smoking compart- 
ment of the 4:15 train, smoking a 
cigar and watching the winter sky 
darken as the train sped far from 
Des Moines. 

Pat was in a happy and excited 
mood. He had just attended a three 
day fertilizer convention in the Iowa 
city, and his mind literally swam 
with new product knowledge, new 
merchandising ideas—all of which he 
felt would help him promote and sell 
much more fertilizer and farm chem- 
icals, that is, if his conservative part- 
ner, Oscar Schoenfeld, would only 
let him have some elbow room. 


But no matter how ornery Oscar 


‘proved—and he could be very ornery 


when trying to cut expenses—Pat 
resolved not to let Oscar get his 
“goat.” He would just be patient, 
but persistent, and bring Oscar 
around to his way of thinking, which 
would be—Pat was too enthusiastic 
to admit—like trying to move the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 


Pat was whistling a gay Irish 
tune when he got off the train 
at his home town at 5:15. He strode 
up the street, intending to drop in 
at the store before closing time. 


“Hi, Ben,” he shouted, seeing stocky 
Ben Higgins, the local newspaper 
publisher, about to duck into a coffee 
shop without speaking. 

Ben Higgins’ face was full of anger. 
“So I give you lots of stories and 
news items on fertilizer and farm 
chemicals just because you’re a good 
advertiser. Then when you get the 
publicity, you cancel your contract. 
A fine friend you are!” 


“Cancel!” 

“Yeah, cancel!” snapped Ben, en- 
tering the restaurant, then flinging 
back, “Ask Oscar!” 

Puzzled and filled with foreboding, 
Pat continued down the street. Pass- 
ing a Grab It Here grocery, he en- 
countered a big farmer, his arms full 
of groceries. 


“So here’s the stinker that goes 
back on his word!” Ez Andrae 
barked. “Told me you’d give me 
another sixty days to clean up my 
account, and then yesterday I get 
@ summons you’re suing me.” 


“Suing you!” echoed Pat. “There 
must be some mistake! There—” 

“There’s no mistake,” barked the 
farmer, “Ask—ask that darn Oscar. 
And I'll never buy another thing at 
your store—not even ant killer.” 

The man got into his car and start- 
ed the engine so loudly the hood and 
fenders shook. Sadly, Pat went down 
the street. Did Oscar do this? And 
why? He realized now that he should 
never have gone to that convention. 
Three days was too long a time to 
be away from the business, and to 
leave tight-fisted Oscar in sole charge. 

A man came along the sidewalk, 
stopped short as he recognized Pat 
McGillicuddy. “Pat,” yelled Bart 
Raynor, a good fertilizer customer. 
“What the heck’s the matter with 
you guys? Didn’t you offer me $80 
on a trade-in on a new sprayer if 
I bought before Feb. 1?” 

“That I did,” Pat said patiently. 


em. “Well, I had my wife telephone in 


Doing Business With 


SCHOENFELD 


and accept that offer today. Oscar 
answered her and insulted her when 
she said you would allow $80. He 
said you were crazy—that $20 was 
plenty for that old sprayer. And when 
she insisted he stick to your offer he 
just about swore at her. I wanted to 


Pat 


go in and break his neck, but my 
wife wouldn’t let me. Said he wasn’t 
worth going to prison for.” 


“Now take it easy, Bart,” said 
Pat soothingly. “I can straighten 
it all out. Oscar’s really got a good 
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heart, but he can’t help bein 
cautious, Pll see that that spraye 
is delivered to you tomorrow, wit; 
the $80 allowance on the old one, 


Bart snorted. “Let me tell you som 
thing Irisher. You ain’t such a bad fa 
fow, and you know how to tell storia 
but I wouldn’t buy another nicke 
worth of anything from your store 
til that Dutchman comes out to 
farm and apologizes to my wife fi 
talking to her like that. Yes, ang } 
Heavens, I want him to bring alo 
a five pound box of candy for ha 
too.” 

“Begorra!” said Pat. “Oscar m 
have talked plenty. Leave it up 
me, Bart. [ll do what I can w; 
Oscar.” 

“Remember what I said, fella,” Ba 
growled, somewhat appeased, 
apology and a five pound box 


in farm publications in 1955 will ac- 
celerate the sales of ARCADIAN Prod- 
ucts for Profitable Farming. Month 
after month, your farm customers 
will be reading about ARCADIAN 
Products in national, regional and 
state farm magazines. 


lruit Grower 


MORE THAN OO RADIO STATIONS 


and over 1,000 LOCAL NEWSPAPERS will also carry the ARCADIAN 
advertising story to millions of farmers. This powerful campaign will 
produce MORE SALES. Will you get your share of this business? 
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or I get my fertilizer else- 


my, n if I have to pay more.” 


where, eve 
Pat’s step Was @ little heavy as 
he approached his store, but the 


help bein 
hat Spraye 
Orrow, with 
old one,’ 


was forgotten as he 


ell yous heaviness 

cha bad #4 noticed that the fertilizer estab- 
O tell storia lishment was dark, although it was 
ther nickels half hour before closing time. 


t on, neither 
our store The neon sign was no 
S Out to were the window spots, but he did 
gee a couple of dim lights inside. 


my wife f 
eda! “~ wonder what happened,” he 
ndy for 
As he entered the store, he saw 
“Oscar mupgthat both Tillie Mason and Oscar sat 
ave it up et their desks, with but one small 
I can light on at each desk. 
“Begorra! This place looks like a 
i, fella.” Ball orgue,” Pat said, as he reached over 
peased. «4gmend flicked on two switches, which 


und box jyturned on the outside neon light and 


the inside store fluorescents. 

Oscar frowned. “So you're back, 
eh?” he said, with a tone of disap- 
pointment. “Well, we saved some 
money on the light bill while you 
were away. No customers around late 
in the afternoon anyway. They’re all 
home milkin’ or doin’ other chores.” 

Tillie Mason, the plumpish book- 
keeper, felt a storm brewing between 
the partners, so she reached nervous- 
ly for an ulcer powder. Ann Hydrous, 
the Maltese cat, also sensed trouble 
and sneaked under a counter. 


Pat came into the office enclosure 
and sat down at his desk facing 
Oscar. He still wore his big over- 
coat and grey felt hat. “Yes, you 
saved so much money, Oscar, by 
cancelling our ad contract, by suing 
Ez Andrae and insulting Bart 
Raynor’s wife on the sprayer al- 


lowance deal, that you almost 
wrecked our business.” 


“We'll save money by using less 
ad space and paying the regular rate 
when we advertise,” Oscar said. “And 
it was time that Ez Andrae paid his 
bill. He stalled too long. Got to teach 
some of these fellows a lesson. And 
Mrs, Raynor, what a screeching voice 
ror ase She insulted me, too, she 

Pat whistled some of the irritation 
through his teeth before speaking. 
“Oscar,” he said, “it’s right to save 
money when we can, but it is never 
right to insult a customer, to try to 
teach him a lesson. The customer is 
our bread and butter. You’ve got to 
make him be like a king when he 
comes to buy. I don’t know how we 
can win Ben Higgin’s friendship 
again, or Ez Andrae’s trade, but I 


he 


tilizer buying season . 


more profits. 


The Biggest Advertising Campaign in 
the history of the fertilizer industry will be working 
for you this year, if you handle the ARCADIAN 
line. Big, colorful advertisements in many leading 
farm magazines, steady farm radio promotion, and 
local newspaper advertising at the peak of the fer- 
. . never before has any 
fertilizer company given their dealers such a tre- 
mendous advertising boost. ARCADIAN is spend- 
ing big money to help you make more sales and 


Fast-stepping changes in agriculture are bursting 
the seams of old-line selling to farmers. ARCADIAN 


fertilizer products are as modern as tomorrow’s agri- 
culture. New and better fertilizers and new and 
better equipment for applying them faster at lower 
cost are. building a big, new market among your 


customers. ARCADIAN advertising is helping you 


UREA 45 Fertilizer 
45% Nitrogen Pellets 


12-12-12 Granular 


Fertilizer 


0 American Nitrate of Soda 


Improved Granular 


D0 A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Pelleted 


Nitrogen Solutions 

a Non-pressure 
URAN* and FERAN* 
low-pressure 


NITRANA® and URASOL* 
*Trade-Mark 


to capture this market, if you handle the modern 
ARCADIAN line. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE of this great, new 
sales opportunity. Mail this coupon NOW! 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


NITROGEN 


Please provide me full information on the products I have ] 
checked at the left. 


] Please have an ARCADIAN salesman call on me. 


NAME. 
FIRM | 
| 
CITY STATE | 


do know that we can square things 
with Bart Raynor if you'll go out and 
apologize to his wife and buy her a 
five pound box of candy.” 

Oscar’s face went white. “Never! 
Are you crazy, Pat?” 


Pat laid down his hat and his 
blue eyes fixed on his partner. “Yes, 
I’m so crazy, Oscar, that unless 
you apologize to Mrs. Raynor and 
buy her that candy, you and I are 
through as partners!” 


Oscar’s jaw dropped as his face 
flushed. He said nothing. 

Pat waited. “Well, Oscar, what is 
it?” 

Oscar got up stiffly from his chair 
and put on his coat and hat. “T’ll let 
you know in the morning,” he said. 
“When he slammed the door even 
Ann Hydrous came out from under 
a counter to take a cautious look. 

“Well, Tillie,” Pat said wearily. 
“What will he say tomorrow?” 


Tillie smiled confidently. The storm 
was over. Her ulcer tension was gone 
temporarily. “Oh, I know him. He'll 
apologize and buy the candy even 
though he’ll hate to do it. He knows 
he can’t get along without you in 
this business. And you can’t get along 
with him, Mr. McGillicuddy.” 

Pat grinned a little sheepishly. 
“Maybe you're right, Tillie. Oscar and 
I both eat regularly, don’t we, and 
pay taxes? So we must be good for 
each other in that way. But these 
fights, begorra, make me feel like 
a dishrag!” 


Effectiveness of 
Liming Studied 
In Connecticut 


A summary of results obtained in 
a 25-year study on the effectiveness 
of liming various soils in Connecti- 
cut. was made recently by the Con- 
necticut Agvricultural Exneriment 
Station at Storrs. The agronomists 
reporting on the penetrative effects 
of surface-applied limestone say that 
on long untilled, fine sand loam, acid 
soil of a permanent pasture, two 
factors largely determine the rate 
and depth of decreasing acidity from 
surface-applied limestone. 

These factors are (1) the quantity 
of limestone added and (2) the time 
elapsed since application. For ex- 
ample, five years after liming at 1 
ton an acre. only 20% of the acidity 
of the third inch of soil had been 
counteracted. The corresponding fig- 
ure for the 2-ton rate was 60% and 
for the 4-ton rate, 80%. 

To illustrate the importance of the 
time factor, the greatest denth with 
decreased acidity from the 2-ton ap- 
plication of limestone was 2 inches 
after 2 years, 5 inches after 5 years, 
and 8 inches after 8 years. 


It is concluded that if one adds 
only a little lime, the acidity of the 
soil will not be affected very much 
anywhere and scarcely at all a 
very few inches below where it is 
placed. On the other hand, liberal 
liming on the surface, either all at 
one time or the same total amount 
over a period of years, will coun- 
teract most of the acidity in the 
upper inches of soil and also mark- 
edly decrease the acidity for sev- 
eral inches and even more than 2 
feet below the surface. 


If lime is applied on the surface 
only once, its downward movement 
will finally leave the upper lavers of 
soil more acid than those further 
down. In the Storrs experiments. 
this was found to have occurred 8 
years after the application of lime- 
stone at 4 tons an acre, and after 18 
years when such unusually large 
rates as 8 and 16 tons had been 
applied. 
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Mr. Dealer--Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


_BUG THE WEEK 


SPIDER MITE 


HOW TO IDENTIFY 


The adult female spider mite is an eight- 
legged, pale-yellow or greenish mite, measur- 
ing only about 1/60th inch in length. The 
male is even smaller, being only about 1/80th 
of an inch long. Two dark spots, composed of 
the food contents, show through the trans- 
parent body wall. The body is oval in outline 
and sparsely covered with spines. 


HABITS OF SPIDER MITE 


After mating, female mites begin laying eggs 
at the rate of from 2 to 6 a day, each deposit- 
ing a total of 70 or more eggs during her life- 
time. Spider eggs are spherical, shiny and 
extremely minute, attached to the underside 
of the leaves, usually to the web which the 
mite spins wherever it goes over the plant. The 


eggs hatch in from 4 to 5 days into small, 
crawling young with only three pairs of legs. 


Female mites molt three times in the course 
of their growth, the males twice. A complete 
generation is produced every 20 to 40 days, 
but these overlap so that all stages of the 
mites may usually be found at any given time. 


DAMAGE DONE BY SPIDER MITE 


The mite pierces the leaf of the plant with 
two sharp slender lances attached to its 


mouth, and sucks the sap. Not only does the 
loss of sap damage the plant, but some en- 
tomologists believe that the plant is poisoned 
by the feeding insect. Many vegetable crops 
are damaged, but most serious injury is sus- 
tained by beans, corn, tomato, eggplant, 
celery and onion crops. Distribution of this 
pest is world-wide. 


CONTROL OF SPIDER MITE 


Application of control materials, whether by 
spraying or dusting, must be thorough in 
order to cover the underside of leaves. A 
common method of control is dusting of finely 
divided sulfur at 20-40 Ib. an acre, or by 
spraying with wettable sulfur. Parathion and 
tetraethyl pyrophosphate are likewise effec- 
tive. Some of the more effective treatments 
have been described as follows: Dusting with 
0.5 to 1% parathion; or freshly-prepared 
0.5% actual TEPP; or spraying with 15% 
wettable parathion at %4 to % Ib. to 100 gal. 
water; or with freshly-diluted TEPP at 1% to 
Y4 pt. of 20% concentrate to 100 gal. water. 
For control of mites in indoor areas, such as 


‘greenhouses, various aerosol applications of 


these materials has proved effective. In the 
latter cases, however, special safety measures 
must be observed. 


Drawing of spider mite (greatly enlarged) furnished Croplife through Courtesy of U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Previous “Bug of the Week” features are being reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 
single copies; reduced rates in quantities. Write Croplife Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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CREDIT MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 9) 
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capital used as credit, to make it 
safe and profitable. 

principles Underlying Credit 

tep by step there has grown up in 
%y US. well defined principles of 


credit which we speak of today as 
credit management, The successful 
application and administration of 
these principles call for intelligence 
of high order, business management, 
law and human relations. 

Modern methods, research and sta- 
tistical information have made pres- 
ent day credit management almost a 
science. 

Credit and collections have become 
an important part of business, both 
wholesale and retail. There are good 
reasons why this is so and why it is 
likely to become more important each 
ear. 

Advantages of Credit 

Credit plays a vital part in the 
modern business world. Approximate- 
ly 90% of the total payments for 
goods in the U.S. are made by checks. 
The amount of business transacted 
with silver, coins and paper money 
appears very small. 

Several advantages of this credit 
system may be noted: — 

1.Wide use of checks greatly re- 
duces the actual shipment of money 
from place to place. Checks also act 
as receipts. 

2. The mechanics of credit permit 
offsets to be made and thereby re- 
duce the amount of money required 
in circulation. 

3. Credit enables the excess funds 
of excess producers of money today 
to be used today, and later repaid by 
excess money producers of tomorrow. 

4. Merchants accumulate goods 
which are sold on credit for present 
use and for which settlement will be 
made later. 

5. Banks accumulate the excess 
funds of many customers—the own- 
ers of money—and lend large and 
small amounts to active borrowers 
who will use these borrowed funds 
in their business today and repay 
from their excess money when due. 

6. Through this service in the 
movement of goods from manufactur- 
er to dealer and dealer to consumer, 
credit has helped make possible mod- 
ern, large-scale production, distribu- 
tion and wide-spread division of labor. 


7. Present day processes of dis- 
tribution, both wholesale and retail, 
are largely depended on the mech- 
anism of the various forms of credit. 


Credit Management a Must 

Let us analyze briefly why credit 
Management is a MUST in business 
of all kinds, 

1. Trade conditions do not remain 
the same, Whether they move up or 
down there is a point where they 
will turn abruptly. Therefore, the 
Price of success depends upon gather- 
Ing information and making proper 
credit decisions, 

2. We are living in an age of de- 
creasing margins of profits which 
do not allow for long-time credit. 
To earn a satisfactory profit on in- 
vested capital, the dealer must turn 
is stock rapidly—and keep turning 
it. Dealers must be taught to take 
advantage of all cash discounts, to 
Sel] for cash and use extreme care 
i making credit sales. The dealer 
at collect his money promptly so 
die buy and sell more merchan- 
3. Costs of doing business must be 
given far more study and be con- 
trolled more efficiently in the future. 
Compensation of officers and per- 


sonnel must be carefully admin- 
needs their earnings depend upon 


earnings of the business. Profits 


will be reduced in direct ratio to 
credit losses and inactive capital, be- 
cause there will then be a smaller 
amount of gross business out of 
which to pay overhead costs of doing 
business. 


Different people have different 
ideas as to what is a good credit 
risk. Bankers place great stress on 
financial standing. They want ac- 
curate financial statements. They 
want to know how you pay your 
bills. 

Manufacturers want financial 
statements, also, but because of the 
close relationship with the dealer, 
they take a little greater degree of 
chance on the dealer’s character, 
capability, reputation, etc., in the 
past. They know that a good dealer of 


good character will usually make up 


in hard work, ideas, cooperation, loy- 
alty and efficient merchandising what 
he may lack in work capital. 

For a dealer to earn and merit a 
good credit reputation enjoyed by so 
many business men today requires 
years of honest dealings, attention to 
business, satisfactory handling of his 
accounts according to terms, and 
other similar factors. 

To destroy that reputation may re- 
quire but one day. One unwise finan- 
cial move, carelessness, or false re- 
port can completely tear it down. 

Mere opinions count for very little 
in determining a credit policy or the 
limit of credits to a customer. Facts 
are what count. That’s what the 
manufacturer wants — that’s what 
the dealer wants. 

The man who approves credit for 
the manufacturer, or the dealer, is 
just as much interested in approving 
an order as the salesman who writes 
the order. He does not get paid for 
orders turned down but for profitable 
business which he helps in building 
up. Credit policies must go hand in 
hand with sales policies. Credit man- 
agers want to help the salesmen sell; 
however, sometimes salesmen will 
not cooperate; they fail to give fac- 
tual information. 

Under present day methods of sales 
and deliveries, the salesman generally 
sees the farmer more often than the 
dealer. The same is true with terri- 
tory salesmen or managers for the 
manufacturer. 

The salesman sees the customer in 
the store or on the farm and can 
render valuable service by reporting 
on conditions that he finds in either 
case. He can advise on how purchases 
on the farm are made on other items 
other than what is handled by the 
dealer. 

For some unknown reason, dealers 
hesitate to get financial reports on 
farmers in too many cases. A déaler 
should check with his local bank, 
credit agency and other references to 
see whether the new customer buys 
for cash or asks for credit. 

A complete credit file should be 
kept up to date in all dealer stores. 
Some day, a cash customer may ask 
for credit—and the dealer should be 
on his toes and say to Mr. Jones, 
“Just a moment, let me look at our 
file.’ Or he should know who to ask 
whether or not Mr. Jones was eli- 
gible for credit. Many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are lost each 
year by retail dealers because credit 
has been extended to people who can- 
not pay for what they have pur- 
chased. , 

Always remember that credit is 
your money or merchandise being 
used by someone else. It is your 
money—protect it and use it wisely. 


Work Closely with Banks 


Many manufacturers and dealers 
are reluctant or hesitate to use banks 
as a source for money needed in 


their respective operations. Dealers | 


should work closely with their local 
banks. Every dealer should solicit 
his banker’s cooperation in working 
up an approved list of farmers to 
whom the bank will extend credit 
when needed. Manufacturers should 
cooperate with all dealers and assist 
them in the presentation and request 
for credit from the bank instead of 
exhausting their own working capital 
in the extension of credit. 

Too often, we hear reports from 
dealers and manufacturers that, “My 
banker won’t lend money to so and 
so ...”—Or, “My banker won’t give 
farmers credit for raising turkeys, 
hogs, chickens, cattle, etc.” Many, 
many times we have found that the 
same banker who the dealer or man- 
ufacturer thought was unwilling to 
go along in the extension of credit 
was perfectly willing to extend credit 
to reliable people for reliable opera- 
tions. But no one had given the bank- 
er the complete story, substantiated 
by facts and figures. 

Invite your bankers to conventions, 
meetings, etc., where sound educa- 
tional, management and farming pro- 
grams are presented. This will give 
him the opportunity to learn all 
about your program. 


Terms of Sale 


Terms of sale should be fully un- 
derstood by all employees. These are: 
1. Cash sales 
2. Quantity discounts 
3. Open accounts 
4.Open— pay upon receipt of 
invoice 


8. 30-day accounts 
9. Trade acceptance — 30-60-90 
days 

Whatever the terms, the account- 
ing and credit departments should 
fully understand their meaning, so 
they can cooperate with the sales 
departments. 

There is a definite four-point pro- 
gram for credit management in the 
feed business: 

1. Select your credit customer; 
don’t let him select you. 

2. Build an understanding with 
him. Get a definite understanding 
about the credit relationship, es- 
pecially when payment is to be made. 

3. Follow up all accounts. The col- 
lection follow-up is to make sure 
the understanding about the payment 
is carried out. 

4. Secure mortages on operations 
where credit reports indicate their 
need for protection. Interest on 
credit and insurance on stock to be 
included in mortgage. 

The following forms are recom- 
mended for use in this credit pro- 
gram: 

1. Application for credit. 

2. Financial statement (this form 
is combined with application for 
credit). 

3. Promissory note delivery ticket. 

4. Insurance form. 

5. Mortgage. 

We recommend that the following 
points be considered, regardless of 
the particular phase of the feed busi- 
ness you are associated with: 

1. Sell for cash first. 

2. Sell on short credit terms and 
only when credit is necessary. 

3. Setup fixed charges or rate of 
interest on all slow accounts. 

4, Charge a fixed sum or interest 
on all long term accounts. 

5. Develop a strong relationship 
with banks. 

6. Develop a strong, aggressive 
banker program for farmers in each 
trade area. 

7. Develop a training program for 
salesmen and dealers on how to man- 
age credit. 

8. Develop a training program be- 
tween all departments on how to 
handle company money. 


OVER THE COUNTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


interest to an enterprising dealer: 
It’s titled: “Corn growing can be 
profitable.” 


Low Rate Recommended 
Fertilization Rate Fertilization 
Fertilizer cost.. $ 8.40 


Fixed cost ..... $17.13 $17.13 
Total cost ..... $33.32 $58.02 
.8 bu 60.0 bu 
Value of crop.. $32.70 $75.00 
Cost per bushel.. $ 1.53 $ 1.16 


Corn @ $1.50 bu. Prepared by the National 
Fertilizer Assn., data from Clemson College. 


Confidence 


Acquiring the confidence of custo- 
mers is a primary goal of the Texas 
Farm Products Co., founded in 1930 
by M. S. Wright, Sr., who. still is 
president of the firm. Although the 
company manufactures fertilizer, its 
goal actually is no different from a 
dealer’s goal. 


Mr. Wright has found that sound, 
basic principles of merchandising 
pay off. The firm’s dealers believe 
in, and carry out on-the-farm sell- 
ing. Every order is checked and 
double-checked, Efforts are made 
never to make an error or an in- 
voice or statement. The salesmen 
are highly trained and well-quali- 
fied to merit the customer’s confi- 
dence, Demonstrations and displays 
are emphasized. Careful production 
records on crops are encouraged. 
Shipments scheduled for a certain 
time are delivered as promised. 


The special section points out that 
four guiding principles dictate the 
company’s merchandising program: 

1. Sell a quality line of fertilizer 
and related products. 

2. Give. over-night delivery service. 

3. Have reasonable prices. 

4. Instill confidence in products 
sold. 


Weed Control Study 
To Be Continued 
In Massachusetts 


BOSTON—Weed eradication chem- 
icals have been used for the past two 
years with partial success, the Mas- 
sachusetts Division of Sanitary Engi- 
neering reported in its request to the 
State Legislature to continue the 
weed-elemination study for three 
more years. 


The Department of Public Health 
recommended the study to be con- 
tinued by its division of Sanitary 
Engineering stressing that heavy 
weed growths in ponds and lakes 
constitute a health nuisance and an 
economic loss. 


The department said that a num- 
ber of weed-eradication chemicals 
had been used, but none of the ex- 
periments were conclusive. The re- 
port said: “There is a definite need 
for some good method of eliminating 
or controlling submerged weeds which 
are making the use of certain ponds 
dangerous or undesirable.” 


The division of sanitary engineer- 
ing undertook the study two years 
ago after many complaints that un- 
derwater weed growth constituted a 
public nuisance and health hazard. 
Complaints were chiefly concerned 
with submerged weeds, which came 
to the surface, decomposed and pro- 
duced odors. 


In its report to the legislature, the 
department stated that control of 
submerged weeds costs hundreds of 
thousands of dollars each year, es- 
pecially in areas of irrigation. The 
report listed ponds in Scituate, Co- 
hasset, Boxford, Cambridge, Danvers, 
Natick, Newton, Wellesley and Sau- 
gus on which experiments with chem- 
ical weed control methods were tried 
during the past two years. 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 5050—Laboratory 
Carts 


The Laboratory Construction Co., 
manufacturer of laboratory equip- 
ment, has published a new booklet 
“Put Wheels to Work in Your Labor- 
atory.” The folder describes special 


purpose carts and portable tables. 
It shows the variety of uses carts 


serve and how they speed laboratory 
work, reduce breakage of glassware 
and instruments, help cut labor costs 
and add mobile work space. Illustra- 
ted is the new tote box cart which 
is ideal for the carrying of grain and 
feed samples either in small packages 
or bulk. It is one of the nine special 
carts and portable tables illustrated 
in the booklet, Other types are glass- 
ware carts, chemical carts, flask carts 
and portable instrument carts. Dia- 
grams, descriptions and prices are in- 
cluded. For a free copy please check 
No. 5050 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 6208—Pesticide 


VAPAM, a new pesticide, has been 
announced by the Stauffer Chemical 
Co. Consisting of sodium N-methyl 
dithiocarbamate, this product is 
claimed to be stable in the commer- 
cial concentrated solution, but de- 
composes rapidly in damp soil to 
liberate a penetrating gas which dis- 
sipates in a few days. Under most 
conditions, crops may be planted 
within seven days after soil treat- 
ment. A general purpose soil fumi- 
gant, VAPAM is said to control prac- 
tically all types of soil-borne diseases, 
nematodes, growing weeds and weed 
seeds, as well as certain species of 
soil infesting insects and related 
pests. Although especially suitable 
for seed bed treatment, VAPAM also 
shows promise for a wide range of 


No. 3661—-Sales Leaflet 
OC No. 3662—Ad Reprints 
No. 5050—Carts 
No. 5063—Broadcaster 
0 No. 5067—Grain Cleaner 
0 No. 5070—Transports 
No. 5083—Pulley 
No. 5084—Indicator 

No. 5091—Heating Tape 
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No. 6191—Dispenser 

No. 6199—Alkylanilines 

No. 6200—Moisture Measure- 
ment 

No. 6201—Insecticide 

No. 6202—Spit Duster 

C] No. 6204—Plant Antibiotic 
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soil problems a company release 
states. The product is highly soluble 
in water and requires no special 
equipment. VAPAM can be intro- 
duced into the soil through irrigation 
equipment, to the plow sole, or to 
the ground surface in connection with 
the use of a rototiller. With sug- 
gested methods of application no 
ground coverings are required. To 
secure more complete details check 
No. 6208 on the coupon and mail it 
to this newspaper. 


No. 6204—Plant 
Antibiotie 


Agri-mycin 100, trade name for an 
antibiotic spray powder, is described 
in a new bulletin recently released 
by the Agricultural Sales Division of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. The bulletin’s 
summary states: “Agri-mycin 100, 
an antibiotic formulation of Strepto- 
mycin and Terramycin, is recom- 
mended for the control of a number 
of plant diseases. The possibility of 
building up resistant strains is great- 
ly reduced by using this combination 
of antibiotics. The active ingredi- 
ents of Agri-mycin 100 are readily 
soluble and are rapidly absorbed by 
the plant, providing systemic protec- 
tion. Agri-mycin 100 is a stable, free- 
flowing, noncorrosive, fine powder in- 
tended for use in standard sprayers.” 
To secure this bulletin check No. 
6204 on the coupon, clip and mail it 
to the address provided. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted here 
to help keep retail dealers on 
rotational circulation informed 
of new industry products, lit- 
erature and services. 


No. 5067—Grain and 
Seed Cleaner 


Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., an- 
nounces the production of a dual pur- 
pose cleaner, type PDm, offering 
high capacity at low power consump- 
tion. As a pre-cleaner the capacity is 
15 tons an hour and five tons as a 
grain and seed cleaner. The manu- 


facturer states that the machine is 
highly adaptable. It can be installed 
in any building, with one or several 
floors. Feed can be directly from a 
bin, through spouting, or by elevator 


while power can be from an in built 
motor, line shaft. To secure more de 
tails check No. 5067 on the coupo 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 5063—Broad- 
easter 


The Farmer Feeder Co., Inc. has 
designed its new Farmer electri 
broadcaster so that it can be mount. 
ed on a tractor (front or rear), tru; 
or jeep. It operates off any 6-volt 
battery. According to the manufac. 
turer, this broadcaster evenly gjs. 


tributes all varieties of seed (includ- 
ing Brome), sowing up to 20 acres 
per hour and covering areas up to 
30 ft. wide. Push-button operation is 
made possible when the unit is draw- 
bar mounted. Only three bolts and a 
single wire are used to mount the 
unit, ready for operation. All motor: 
are sealed against dust and, in addi- 
tion, are factory lifetime lubricated 
To secure more complete details 
check No. 5063 on the coupon and 
mail it to this newspaper. 


No. 5070—Bulk 
‘Transport 

Now available is Baughman Manu- 
facturing Company’s bulk transport 
body, called by the trade name, Bulk- 
mobile, which has a capacity of 780 
cu. ft. Other models are available in 
lengths from 15 ft. to 33 ft., with 
body sides up to 36 in. high. Feeds, 
fertilizer and many other diverse 
materials can be transported, states 
the company. Discharge rates vary 
from % to two tons per minute, de- 
pending on the weight of the ma- 
terial. Four discharge attachments 
are available: 1. Screw conveyor; 2. 
belt and bucket elevator; 3.-belt con- 
veyor, and 4. distributor for spread- 
ing purposes. Among the body’s fea- 
tures are full hydraulic operation for 
both body conveyor and discharge ac- 
cessories, compartmented body for 
multiple deliveries, externally operat- 
ed compartment doors and stream- 
lined, all welded body with large 
heavy-gauge body hatches. To secure 
more complete details check No. 5070 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 5091—Heating 
Tape 


The Miller Manufacturing Co. has 
announced new developments in its 
product called by the trade name, 
Little Giant No-Freeze heating tape. 
Suitable for poultry and _ livestock 
fountains, as well as for various uses 
in industrial plants and factories, the 
product is claimed to resist oil, 
grease, mild acids and alkalies; can 
be operated continuously at temper- 
atures up to 176° and works off an 
AC or DC light socket. It is claimed 
to be shockproof, fireproof and water- 
proof and has a self-contained elec- 
trical unit. The retail price quota- 
tion begins with a 6-ft. size. For more 
complete details check No. 5091 on 
the coupon and mail it to this publi 
cation. 


No. 6201—Insecticide 


A new insecticide for controlling 
house flies and other insects has bee? 
announced by Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co., a division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp. It has been 
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wen the name “eyclethrin” and is 
pier vaily related to allethrin. A 
7 pany announcement states that 
mclethrin is synergized by readily 
wailable synergists to a far greater 
tent than is allethrin. Therefore, it 
a be used to advantage in oil space 
ave and in low-pressure aerosols 
4 use against house flies, gnats and 
mosquitoes. Cyclethrin is more effec- 
tive when used in dairy and livestock 
sprays. Field tests have shown that 
treadle spray concentrates containing 
cyclethrin afford dairy and beef ani- 
mals excellent protection from horse 
gies. In addition, sulfoxide and piper- 
onyl putoxide synergizes cyclethrin 
petter than allethrin for knockdown 
of German roaches. Cyclethrin has 
the same low order of toxicity to 
warm-blooded animals as allethrin or 
pyrethrins.” 

The product is available at the pres- 
ent in limited quantities for test pur- 
poses. To secure more complete de- 
tails check No. 6201 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6200—Moisture 
Measurement 


New literature on the product 
called Irrigage, a soil moisture meas- 
urement system, has been produced 
by the Rayturn Corp. According to 
one of the folders issued by the com- 
pany, this instrument can be “quickly 
installed and used on any irrigated 
farm, large or small, without special 
training.” The folder cites the dan- 
gers of under-irrigation and over-irri- 
gation. The system involves the use 
of Irrigage Gage-Stakes which con- 
sist of four active cells, placed at 6-, 
12-, 18- and 24-in. levels. The cells 
are made of gypsum which becomes 
wet or dry as the surrounding soil. 
The folder suggests that these stakes 
be placed in each separate crop and 
in each separate soil type. The Irri- 
gage meter connects to the stake 
and a selector switch permits read- 
ings to be taken at all four levels 
in less than 30 seconds: Daily read- 
ings are suggested. To secure more 
details about this system check No. 
6200 on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 6202—Hand Spit 
Duster 


A new insecticide spit duster which 
can be operated with one hand, leav- 
ing the other hand free to move fo- 
liage or to hold plants, is available 
through the distributors of Raw Ma- 
terials Trading Co. The dust projec- 
tion distance is 12 ft., and the duster 


holds 5% oz. of material equal to 7 
oer of dusting, The weight of the 
uster, which will find its use among 
ome gardeners, nurserymen, and 
others, is 5% Ib. To secure more com- 
lete details check No. 6202 on the 
‘upon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6199—Alkylani- 
lines 


bang alkylanilines, available in pilot 
mm quantities, have been added to 
ae of nitrogen petrochemicals 

© by Monsanto Chemical Com- 


pany’s Organic Chemicals Division. 
The new compounds are alkylaniline 
C-5, with an average of five carbons 
for the ring-substituted alkyl group, 
and alkylaniline C-12, a mixture in 
which the alkyl group averages 12 
carbons, Technical data sheets pre- 
pared by the company, which may be 
had on request, suggest that the 
chemicals be evaluated as intermedi- 
ates for use in agricultural and other 
industrial applications. To secure ad- 
ditional information check No. 6199 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6191—Rodent 
Poison Dispenser 


The Solvit Chemical Co. has an- 
nounced new developments in its 
product called by the trade name, 
Kelly’s “See-In” Rodent Cafeteria. 
The unit holds one quart of liquid 
poison, 6 lb. of dry poison or both 
at one time. An inspection window 
permits ease in checking bait con- 
sumption. The unit is 7% in. high, 
12 in. wide and 12 in. long. It can be 
attached to the floor. Constructed of 
galvanized steel, the unit has a bot- 
tom, preventing spillage on the floor. 
For more complete details check 
No. 6191 on the coupon and mail it 
to this newspaper. 


No. 3662—Ad 
Reprints 


Transichrome Co. has available new 
literature on its full color transparen- 
cy process which explains a new spe- 
cial introductory offer and quotes re- 
duced rates for quantity copies. These 
transparencies are made from actual 
ad reprints, tear-sheets or any other 
printed matter with full color fidelity, 
the company states. Shadow box, 
socket, cord and plug for point-of-sale 
display are also available. Certain 
changes in copy are possible with this 
method, it is explained. To secure 
more complete details check No. 3662 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3661—Sales 
Leaflet 


A four-page leaflet, listing 25 “ideas 
to help make more sales,” has been 
developed by Kelly-Read and Co. 
Copies of the leaflet are offered at 
no cost, They cover such points as: 
Planning your working time; the im- 
portance of the first minute with the 
customer; making yourself under- 
stood; asking for the order, and keep- 
ing promises. To secure the leaflet 
check No. 3661 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. : 


No. 5084—Level 
Indicator 


A descriptive folder about a level 
indicator called Bin-Vue has been 
‘prepared by its manufacturer, Con- 
vair, and is available without charge. 
The folder contains construction di- 
agrams, photographs, descriptions and 
price information about four models. 
The four are the standard, heavy 
duty, explosion proof and high tem- 
perature models. The indicator is suit- 
able for powdered, granular, lumpy 
and wet materials and slurries, the 
folder states. To obtain the folder 
check No. 5084 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 5083—Magnetic 
Pulley 


The Homer Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., manufacturer of the Homer Her- 
cules permanent magnetic pulley, de- 
scribes this product’s applications and 
features in a new illustrated 8-page 
bulletin, PY-260. These pulleys auto- 
matically remove tramp iron from 
feeds, chemicals and other materials, 
and separate ferrous from non-fer- 
rous materials, the bulletin states. 
The bulletin includes diagrams, per- 
formance data, specifications and 
a guide for selecting proper size. To 
secure the bulletin check No. 5083 on 


the coupon and drop it in the mail 
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against 
for only per acre 


ISOTOX 25 Seed Treater F controls 
wireworms, seed corn maggots, and other 
soil insects— also gives added disease 
protection at planting time 


It’s the most effective and economical seed treatment 
you can buy! For only about 16¢ per acre ISOTOX 25 
Seed Treater F gives you dollars upon dollars of crop 
protection from wireworms, seed corn maggots. Also 
gives added disease protection to seeds previously 
treated with fungicide. 


Over 5,000,000 acres have been treated with 
ISOTOX Seed Treater during the past five years, prov- 
ing to thousands of farmers that ISOTOX brings top 
germination ... insures bigger yields, healthier stands 
.+.Saves “extra” seed costs...saves time and labor of 
replanting due to insect damage. Last planting season, 
more than 20,000 new farmer users specified ISOTOX 
25 Seed Treater F. 

For low-cost “life insurance” for your crops—insist 
on ISOTOX —the pioneer seed treater — designed ex- 
clusively for seed treatment. Recommended for corn, 
soybeans, beans, cotton and many other crops. 


4 


SSE 


TOX 25 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


OALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
(Offices throughout U.S.A.) 


T.M.’S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO, ISOTOX 


Available Now! 


Reprints of Croplife’s Feature 


Bug the Week 


Twenty four of the insects described in Croplife’s weekly 
feature, “Bug of the Week,” have been reprinted into an 
attractive 84 x 11 inch booklet for distribution to the trade. 
The price is 25c each in quantities up to 100; 20c each in 
quantities of 100-1,000, and 15c each in quantities over 1,000. 
Firms may have their names imprinted on the back cover 
at a moderate extra charge. 


Included in the booklet are the following insects: 


Alfalfa Weevil Northern Corn Rootworm 


Armyworm Onion Thrip 

Boll Weevil Plum Curculio 
Chinch Bug Potato Leafhopper 
Cotton Bollworm Seed Corn Maggot 
Cutworm Sweetclover Weevil 
Grasshopper Tarnished Plant Bug 


Tobacco Hornworm 
Tomato Hornworm 


Imported Fire Ant 
Lawn Chinch Bug 


Lygus Bug Tuber Flea Beetle 
Meadow Spittlebug White Grub 
Mosquito Wireworm 


Order From Reprint Department 


Croplife 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis |, Minnesota 
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Chemical weed control recommen- 
dations for 1955 in field crops have 
been issued by Cornell’s Extension 
Service. Stanford N. Fertig and Mar- 
vin M. Schreiber are the authors of 
the bulletin. 

Crops covered include corn, oats, 
wheat, barley and. legumes. Control 
of weeds in permanent pastures, as 
well as control of perennials, grasses 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


and woody plants, is also explained. 

The bulletin tells how to mix spray 
materials and how to check sprayers. 
Hints are given on applying chemi- 
cals and some new herbicidal mate- 
rials are described briefly. 


* 


If potassium deficiency is the cause 
of leaf scorch in apple orchards, two 


spring or fall applications of three 
or four lb. 60% muriate of potash 
broadcast under trees will prevent 
recurrence of symptoms, according 
to New York Extension specialists. 


Symptoms appear first on older 
leaves and progress toward upper 
ones. Scorching proceeds inward 
from leaf murgins and leaves may 
fold, roll, fray or tatter. 


Moderate dosages of potassium 
bearing fertilizers at three- or four- 
year intervals is said to be a satis- 
factory control practice. 


* 


Experiment station results point 
to the desirability of using a 1:1:1 
ratio fertilizer in growing grapes in 
most New Jersey situations, reports 
the New Jersey Extension Service. 


Welded low-pressure 
skid tank for on-farm 
storage. Available in 
500, 830 and 1000- 
gallon capacities. Others 
(without skids) from 100 
to 1000 gallons. 


Liquid nitrogen solution fertilizers are sweep- 
ing the country! More and more farmers are apply- 
ing nitrogen this new, fast, low-cost way. This is your 
chance to get in on the ground floor of a booming market—and 


profit as demand soars! 


Butler now offers two types of special alloy non-corrosive aluminum bulk 
storage tanks for nitrogen solutions: (1) Bolted vertical 22,000-gallon tanks 
for non-pressure solutions; (2) Welded horizontal 12,000 and 22,000-gallon 
bulk storage tanks for low-pressure solutions. 


Smaller size horizontal aluminum tanks in 100, 270, 500, 830 and 1000- 


gallon capacities are also available. The 


be factory-equipped with skids for on-farm storage or transporting solutions 


from bulk station to farm. 


Cash 


500, 830 and 1000-gallon tanks can 


Act now and cash in! Send coupon today for full information. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment « Steel Buildings > Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment ° Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Missouri * Galesburg, lil. « Richmond, Calif, 
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7396 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Please send me full information on Butler aluminum 


, Ala, * Mi polis, Minn, 


| 
Welded bulk tanks 1 Bolted bulk tanks 0) Small horizontal tanks 0 Skid tonks 0 
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solution boom 


Welded low-pressure tank for 
bulk storage. Available in 12,000 and 
22,000-gallon capacities. 


Bolted 22,000-gallo 


* 


‘should also have lime requireme 
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Usual application for producing vip 
yards is around 800 to 1,000 Jb a 
acre. A complete fertilizer js recon 
mended. Soils which are well drain 
and contain ample organic mattd 
are said to be ideal for grape growin 


* 

Peach fertilization program 
should have two definite objective 
says J. V. Ruef, Pennsylvania exte 
sion horticulturist. These are to stj 
ulate tree growth and maintain 
build up high organic content. 


He recommends a complete for 
tilizer because it meets the de 
mands of both the trees and fo 
soil building. 


Non-bearing trees should recej 
one to 1% Ib. of fertilizer with g 
analysis of 10-6-4 or 10-10-10, a 
cording to the horticulturist. Soj 
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* 

A series of pest contro! leaflet 
is now available at all County Ag 
cultural Extension Offices in Wes 
Virginia. The pest control series, pre 
pared by Dr. C. F. Bishop, extensio 
plant pathologist and entomologis 
includes the following titles: Weg 
Virginia Vegetable Pest Contro 
Guide; West Virginia Tree-Shrub 
Turf Pest Control; West Virgini 
Home Orchard Spray Schedule; Wes 
Virginia Field Crop Pest Control, an 
West Virginia Farm Fly Control. 


* 
The apple sawfly, first seen in th 
Hudson Valley in 1947, is now firm! 
established there and in adjoinin 
apple areas of Connecticut and Ne\ 
Jersey. Tests with various inse 
cides conducted by Leo Boulanga 
of the department of entomology 
the Experiment Station at Genev 
and Dr. Ralph Dean of the station’ 
Hudson Valley laboratory, indicat 
that parathion and dieldrin as use 
in routine post-bloom sprays for ot 
er pests of apples will also affo 
good control of the sawfly. Typica 
sawfly injury appears in the form 0 
“curlicues” on mature fruit, mari 
ing the route of larvae as they tun Glas 
nel their way through the apple Re? 
Injury has been noted in nine varj 
eties, but early sorts generally suffe 
more damage. McIntosh has bee 
attacked more severely to date tha 
any other variety. 


* 

If this turns out to be as mild 
winter as the past two years, serio 
outbreaks of bacterial wilt in co 
may be expected, according to Co 
nell scientists at the Experiment Sta 
tion at Geneva. 


If the winter is mild, flea bee- 
tles which harbor the wilt bacteris 
survive in large numbers, emergé 
from the soil in the spring and 
infect corn seedlings. If it gets 
cold enough, most of the beetles 
die out over winter, with the result 
that infection is curtailed to the 
point where loss from wilt is neé- 
ligible. 


A “temperature index” has bee 


developed by adding the mean te 
Janua 
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peratures for December, elected 
and February. If this index stand meetin; 
at 90 or above for this winter, >°GM Texas | 
terial wilt will occur in serious Pl The dir 
portions this coming season, S2Y “4% Willian 
scientists. If it is 85 or below, WIM succeed 
will be absent or light. Anything °4@ Mr, mi 
tween 85 and 90 make forecasts “3 All oth 
certain. Ounce; 

In March the Cornell Extensi@@@ became 
Service will issue forecasts on Probg™l in Wor 
ble incidence of wilt for differe Until gx 
parts of the state on the basis ij l%a, y, 
the winter temperatures. Early V2 1954 be 
eties are generally more Atlanta 
to wilt than later and main scaS@i Denver 
sorts. Success has been obtained BBS. Lo, 
controlling wilt by controlling Sj manag, 
beetles with DDT. tlected 
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- requiremerl] CHEMCO JOINS CHEMICAL ENTERPRISES—Daniel B. Curll, Jr., presi- 
dent, Chemical Enterprises, Inc., New York, Tully W. Talbot, president, 


Chemco, Audubon, Iowa, and Frank G. Breyer, chairman of the board, Chemi- 


ntrol leafle@ical Enterprises, Inc., are shown above, left to right, looking over a map of 
County Agri Chemco’s sales territory soon after it was announced that the Iowa firm had 
ices in Weg joined Chemical Enterprises. (See page 1 of the Feb. 7 issue of Croplife.) 
ol series, pra Chemco will continue under the leadership of Mr. Talbot. There are now 
op, extensig 50 fertilizer distributing firms, with about 300 distribution points, affiliated 


entomologis with Chemical Enterprises. 
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n at Genev NEW PLANT—Shown above is the new Wm. B. Tilghman Co. fertilizer 
the station #™piant, in Pocomoke City, Md., which was recently dedicated. (See page 2 
ory, indicatfMof the Feb. 7 issue of Croplife.) The plant replaces one destroyed by fire 
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in November, 1953. It is 95 ft. wide and 210 ft. long, with a gallery for 
conveyors above. Several hundred persons attended the dedication and were 
taken on a tour of the new plant. 
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Fred G. Barnet 


meted FULTON OFFICERS—Two new vice presidents have been named by 
er. Janua — Bag & Cotton Mills, and four widely known southerners have been 
index stand elected to the board of directors during the company’s annual stockholders 
a ter, bad meeting. The vice presidents are Fred G. Barnet, manager of Fulton’s Dallas, 
pee us pr Texas plant, and E. Monroe Hornsby, manager of Fulton’s New York office. 
till Utectors are Robert O. Arnold, Covington, Ga.; Herbert R. Elsas, Atlanta; 
poten will E. Mitchell, Atlanta, and James D. Robinson, Jr., Atlanta. Mr. Elsas 
a thing * gr the late John M. Slaton, ex-governor of Georgia, while Mr. Arnold, 

A ts uM AN Mitchell and Mr. Robinson assume newly created positions on the board. 
process other Fulton directors ‘and officers were reelected, according to an an- 
tecement by Norman E. Elsas, chairman of the board. Mr. Barnet first 


E. Monroe Hornsby 


x” has bee 
> mean fe 


alliliated with Fulton in 1989 at the Atlanta plant, Following service 
sts = ke: World War II he returned to the office in Atlanta where he remained 
the basis i going to Dallas in 1949. He became assistant manager in Dallas during 


4 was elected to Fulton’s board of directors the following year, and in 
Ath manager of the Dallas plant. Mr. Hornsby joined Fulton in the 
— office and subsequently served in the sales department in St. Louis, 
St ver and Chicago. After World War II service he rejoined the company’s 

office, and then went to New York, becoming Fulton’s assistant 
senate: He became manager of the New York office in 1947 and was 
ted to the board of directors in 1951. 
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“ORTHOCIDE helped us 
pack 85% Fancy grade” 


“Finest fungicide for disease control and finish” 


Donald (shown above) and Kenneth McLeod, Wilton, Hillsboro County, 
N. H., say in previous years about 50% of the Red Delicious crop was 
marred by russeting. In ’53, they used ORT HOCIDE on Delicious and 
Baldwins. Crop was practically perfect. 


In '54, the McLeods adopted a complete ORTHOCIDE spray pro- 
gram on all varieties susceptible to russeting. When period of rains set in, 
they dusted some blocks with another fungicide. Only these blocks showed 
any russeting. Donald McLeod credits ORT HOCIDE for packing 85% 
of crop as Fancy grade, bringing at least $1 more profit per box. In pre- 
vious years only about 50% of crop made Fancy rating. 

For full details on how ORTHOCIDE in a complete ORTHO 
spray program can help increase your crop profits phone your nearest 
ORTHO dealer or ORTHO sales office. (California Spray-Chemical 


T.M.’s REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO, ORTHOCIDE. 


Corp. Offices throughout U.S.A.) 


WE WANT TO PROVE IT! 


A good spreading service — owned by the com- 
pany, a dealer, or an individual — is the mod- 
ern, easy way to sell fertilizer. Good spreading 
makes good fertilizer look better, while spotty 
and inaccurate spreading ends in spotty crop 
growth and an unhappy customer. If an excel- 
lent job of spreading is done, you'll sell more 
fertilizer. It will pay you, as it has paid so many 
other fertilizer companies, to actually prove to 
the farmer that your product will go further 
and do a better job if the best spreading equip- 
ment is used. Many companies demonstrate 
right in the field — showing a perfect pattern 
of just the right amount per acre — then and 
only then, in many cases, is the farmer sold. 


A NATURAL CO-WORKER! 


This 20-ton Self-Unloading Bulk Transport 


covers more territory and handles more 
material with fewer ses and at lower cost. 
The “NEW LEADER” Bulk Transport un- 
loads either at ground level or, when 

uipped with optional 14-foot hydraulic- 
al p-apomses elevator, above the ground 
ither into bins or spreader trucks. Avail- 
able in 5 to 25 ton capacity and in lengths 
from 11 feet to 40 feet. 


BETTER 


The ‘‘NEW 
LEADER” Commercial 
Fertilizer Spreader is a complete 
spreading service in one unit. Blankets every 
acre evenly and uniformly. Never too much, 
never too little, regardless of speed, field con 
ditions, or changes in gear. Retaining its ability 
to spread in the larger quantities, this unit can 
spread as little as 100 pounds to the acre with 
complete accuracy. 

Bulk buying and handling, plus a “NEW 
LEADER ’”’,- makes it possible for dealers to 
give farmers custom fertilizer spreading service 
at the cost of the bagged product alone. 

Available in job-tailored capacities of 4% to 
8 cubic yards. 


| WANT A DEMONSTRATION 


Okay, show me! Tell my nearest dis- 

tributor to call on me with complete 

proof! Also send me literature on: 

(1 Combination Spreader 

Bulk Transport Bulkmaster 
0) Complete Line 


Address 
City 


State 


EQUIPMENT CO. Inc. 


646 D Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of the World's Most Complete Line of Spreaders and Bulk 


Materials Delivery Equipment 


Name 
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Industry News from Everywhere 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


The influence of the scientist on agriculture and the way in which 
science has affected the trend and the practice of agriculture in re- 
spect of food products are subjects for discussion whenever experts 


meet. 


Such an occasion occurred in London recently when Dr. Leslie 
H. Lampitt, himself a food chemist of distinction, spoke to the Royal 
Society of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce. His subject was 


science and food production. 


Since DDT was synthesized and became a commercial proposi- 
tion, a great array of chemical bodies has been made available to the 


agriculturist, and crops which would 
have been ravaged by insects and 
fungi have been saved, Dr. Lampitt 
declared. 

Cited as an example was the tea 
district of Ceylon which would have 
been devastated by blight if research 
men had not found the corrective 
treatment. Gardens once threatened 
with extinction now flourish like the 
proverbial green bay tree. 


Science, too, has made it possi- 
ble to work areas which previously 
were untenable. In this connection 
Dr. Lampitt pointed to the initial 
‘work of cutting the Panama Canal. 
During the few years the French 
were operating there 22,000 work- 
ers died from malaria. The Ameri- 
can company, when it took over at 
the beginning of the century 
sprayed the whole area with paraf- 
fin and had the canal completed by 
1914. 


It is only 50 years ago that such 
crude methods had to be adopted and 
now scores of chemicals are available 
to bring the same result more easily. 


Other Examples 


Dr. Lampitt quoted other cases of 
success achieved by agricultural 
chemicals. At one time the mosquito 
infested area of Postunia in Italy 
was only fit for wandering herds of 
thickcoated, near wild cattle. Benito 
Mussolini tackled the problem and by 
draining and spraying with insecti- 
cides turned it into a profitable mar- 
ket garden area. 

Insecticides are being used in many 
tropical countries to recover good 
growing land from the jungle and 
science can take the credit for mak- 
ing all this possible, in the opinion 
of Dr. Lampitt. 

To which may be added that the 
agricultural chemical industry aided 
progress by its ability to make use 
of all that the scientists discovered. 


Scottish Progress 


Listed among the developments 
completed by Scottish Agricultural 
Industries, Ltd., one ‘of Britain’s 
largest operators in the fertilizer 
business, are the provision of granu- 
lation plants at all main plants, the 
erection of bulk storage, mechanical 
handling equipment and high speed 
packing units at two plants and the 
construction of a new sulfuric acid 
plant at Aberdeen. 

The fertilizer plant at Leith is to 
be completely reconstructed with the 
building of a new factory to handle 
seaborne materials for the produc- 
tion of phosphatic fertilizers. The 
present plant will be used as a stor- 
age and distribution center. 


Indian Fertilizers 


A scheme to expand fertilizer pro- 
duction at India’s Sindri plant, by 
manufacturing urea and ammonium 
nitrate sulfate, or double salt, has 
been approved by the government of 
India, 


The planned expansion will in- 
crease capacity by more than 60%, 


according to officials. Under the 
scheme, the entire quantity of 1 
million cubic feet of coke oven gas 
produced daily is to be used for the 
production of 70 tons urea and 400 
tons double salt. 


Both fertilizers are considered to 
be suitable for large areas of culti- 
vated land in India, and since the 
government’s project to achieve self 
sufficiency in food supply is to be 
expedited, the fertilizer will fulfill an 
urgent need, observers state. 

The construction of the plant is 
to be in the hands of a firm of 
Italian engineers and it will take 
three years to complete. 

Other projects, ancillary to the 
Sindri operation, are now under con- 
sideration with a view to increasing 
fertilizer output still further. Plants 
are to be built in other parts of the 
country also, officials recently re- 
vealed. 

One of the possibilities already 
mentioned is a 200,000 ton capacity 
ammonium sulfate plant in connec- 
tion with the exploitation of lignite 
in a 100 sq. mi. area in the South 
Arcot district of Madras State. 


Japan's Progress 

Due to the use of better seed va- 
rieties, increased use of fertilizers 
and other scientific agricultural prac- 
tices, Japanese farmers are almost 
doubling their annual crop produc- 
tion. 

Farms which produced 60 bu. of 
rice to the acre before World War 
II are now producing 80 to 120 bu. 
Potato production has risen from five 
to eight million bushels a year. In 
addition, the standard of living of 
the Japanese farmer has increased 
by 40%, an instance of fertilizer 
usage paying dividends. 


German Deal 


Farbwerke Hoechst A.G., Frank- 
furt-Main, Germany, has acquired 
50% of the ordinary share capital of 
Hoechst Chemicals, formerly known 
as Lawfer Chemicals. A new com- 
pany, Lawfer & Co., has been formed 
to carry on activities relating to 
products not previously handled by 
the Hoechst interests. 


Dr. K. Weil and F. J. Bellenger, 
a member of the British parliament, 
have joined the board of Hoechst 
Chemicals. 


Canadian Production 


The wheat growing areas of west- 
ern Canada are producing more bush- 
els to the acre than they did a few 
decades back. 


W. G. Malaher of the Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has been 
examining old records and he finds 
that in Manitoba the yield in the 
period 1939-54 averaged about 5.5 
bu. to the acre more than it did in 
1921-38. Similarly, average wheat 
yields in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, respectively, were about 3.4 


bu. and 2.8 bu. higher in recent 
years. 


It. is possible, Mr. Malaher re- 
ports, that part of this increase may 
be due to better moisture conditions. 
On the other hand, he considers that 
among other factors the chemical 
control of weeds, and the more wide- 
spread use of fertilizers have played 
in part in achieving higher returns 
in recent years. 


Texas Society Names 
Officers, Directors; 
Announces 1955 Plans 


HOUSTON — B. L. Henderson of 
the Campbell Fertilizer Co., Inc., 
here was recently named president 
of the Texas Plant Food Educational 
Society for 1955. Mr. Henderson was 
also named a director. 

Dr. N. D. Morgan, American Pot- 
ash Institute, Shreveport, La., was 
chosen vice president, while Sherman 
W. Clark of Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., 
Houston, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Those appointed directors were 
Dean Smith, Hi-Yield Fertilizer Co., 
Bonham; Harold Trammell, Farmers 
Fertilizer Co., Texarkana; J. T. Car- 
lisle, Jacksonville Fertilizer Co., Jack- 
sonville; T. Wright, Texas Farm 
Products Co., Nacogdoches; James 
Dawson, Jr., Fidelity Chemical Corp., 
Houston; Floyd Prather, Central 
Texas Fertilizer Co., Comanche; and 
A. L. Bennett, Amarillo. 


A three-point program for 1955 
was announced by the officers and 
directors. The program includes 
enlisting membership of fertilizer 
dealers for the purpose of forming 
a training program to assist dealers 
in making definite and positive fer- 
tilizer recommendations for various 
soils and crops; recommendations 
being those developed by the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
and publfished by the Extension 
Service. 


Directors of each district were 
made responsible for developing the 
educational meetings, and each dis- 
trict is to hold at least one general 
assembly. 

simple, inexpensive fertilizer 
recommendation poster being 
planned for distribution among affili- 
ated fertilizer dealers. ; 


Western Cotton 
Conference Plans Set 


PHOENIX—Cotton growers in the 
far western section of the Cotton 
Belt will gather here from five states 
in March to examine up-to-date in- 
formation on producing cotton in this 
area. The fourth annual Western 
Cotton Production Conference will be 
held March 8-9 at Hotel Westward 
Ho, according to Mitchell Landers, 
president of the Southwest Five- 
States Cotton Growers Assn. and con- 
ference chairman. 

Proper water use for increased cot- 
ton yields will be discussed, Mr. Lan- 
ders said, as well as fertilization, ef- 
fects of spacing plants on cotton 
production, cotton diseases, insect 
and weed control, and defoliation. 
The Western cotton men will hear 
experts discuss hand harvesting ver- 
sus machine harvesting, in relation to 
cost and profit; and how quality of 
raw cotton affects market value and 
spinning mill operations. 

They will hear successful col- 
leagues outline techniques used in 
producing three bales per acre of 
upland cotton, and two bales per acre 
of long staple cotton. 


ASC Appointment 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Orestes 
A. Knight of Portageville as a mem- 
ber of the Missouri Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Com- 
mittee, replacing Harry B. Campbell 

Lilbourn. 


of 


Croplife Representative 
In Toronto Appointed 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harvey Yan- 
tis, president of The Miller Publish- 
ing Company, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Harry J. Dowsett as 
Croplife special correspondent in 
Toronto. 

Mr. Yantis said: “This appointment 
will insure continuance of the care- 
ful coverage of the Canadian market 
following the transfer of George E. 
Swarbreck to Minneapolis.” 

Mr. Swarbreck will serve on the 


differen 
5. Cor 
already 


editorial staffs of Croplife and other ow 
publications of The Miller Publishing Bi rortur 
Co. in Minneapolis. He was manager e have 


of the company’s Toronto office be- 


fore his recent transfer. i ~ > 
lant an 
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Sponsor Essay Contest 


WASHINGTON—“Gaining Ground 
With Fertility” is the title of the 
new streamlined conservation essay 
contest sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Grange and the American Plant 


Food Council. e the 3 

Open to all young men and women Me kno 
under the age of 21, the contest offers How to < 
$5,000 in cash prizes for the best 800 MMrate de 
words or less dealing with building MMavor a 
and maintaining soil fertility as it Mach ap 
relates to profits, the community or ach sta 


the country. 


Essays may be turned in to county 
agents, vo-ag teachers, Soil Conser- 
vation Service technicians, or t0 
subordinate Grange lecturers, all of 
whom have at hand complete con- 
test details and directions. The dead- 
line for essays to reach these people 
is March 31, 1955. 


Top national cash award is $500, 
plus a free trip to the 89th annual 
meeting of the National Grange 1n 
Ohio next November. State winners, 
in addition to receiving a $50 prize, 
will be eligible for the six area prizes, 
which consist of an all-expense free 
trip to the Ohio meeting. 

A corps of nationally renowned 
judges in the field of conservation, 
headed by Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, will judge the 
essays. 
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Monsanto Dividend 


ST. LOUIS—The board of directors 
of Monsanto Chemical Co. recently 


declared a regular quarterly divi 
dend of 621%4¢ a share on the com pj, 
pany’s common stock. It is payable Hi titaniy 
March 15 to holders of record at the Hii stug , 
close of business Feb. 25. At the Bil Besigg 


same time, a quarterly dividend of 


96%¢ per share was declared on the Hi who 
company’s cumulative preference Hi fier tp, 
stock, series C, payable June | '° Bi before 
holders of record at -the close of Miiteven 


business May 10, and which are out 
standing from March 1 to May 31, in 
clusive, 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


(Continued from page 7) 


Ms insecticide, again in custom built 
cision apparatus. 


ge 
, the company farm. So after a 
Ret life our baby is lucky to be 
Five, With all modern science can 
io, there is still a 98% infant mor- 
oe during the first year of its 
hfe, Some $70,000 will be spent in 
food and care of the baby during 
Min. first year of its life. 


the patent people have-heard 
ser a baby. They like its 
hoks and take over on obtaining a 
th certificate—cost $8,000! 
The first few years are the hardest 
and most expensive. At least four 
ears of field tests are needed. We 
ow we can kill insects—the basic 
xicity is there, but we need field 


: ssts to produce basic information 
itive or our development specialists and 
iti for farm- 
ed finitive recommendations 
problems of 
ley E. Yan- are 
ler Publish” 
nced the ap- {| 1.Regionality in the methods of 
Dowsett as Mgapplication and in the response. 
pondent in 9, Practicability under farm con- 
litions and under farmer opera- 
appointment red Profitability to the farmer. 
of the care- 4. Variability when applied under 
dian market [different farming conditions. 
f George E. {J 5.Comparability with materials 
ag already available to the farmer. 
srve on the Hi such field testing over a four-year 
e and other BR. riod can cost a half-million dollars. 
r Publishing Hinfortunately, we cannot wait until 
‘as manager Mi. have these answers before we 
lo office be- pend more money at home. We need 
o know how to manufacture in pilot 
lant and larger quantities. We need 
» know the toxicity to vertebrates 
d the tolerable residues on plants. 
sntest before we can determine this we 
ust have an analytical method. We 
ling Ground §eed to know if it will give off-flavors 


title of the 
ration essay 
by the Na- 
erican Plant 


foods and how to formulate and 
ackage the product. 

Next to the field tests in import- 
ce (and generally part of them) 
e the residue and flavor tests. After 
ne knows the order of toxicity and 
ow to analyze for the chemical, sep- 
rate determinations of residues and 
avor are needed for each crop and 
ach application method, often for 
ach state. The bookkeeping alone on 
orrespondence, sampling, shipping, 


and women 
ontest offers 
the best 800 
ith building 
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in to county "4 analysis is prodigious. Nearly 
$oil Conser- 400,000 is spent in obtaining these 
ans, or to esidue and flavor tests, in addition 
irers, all of MJ $100,000 for analytical method re- 
mplete con- @ge@rch, and $75,000 for toxicology 


The dead- 


these people # Formulations can make a mediocre 

hemical highly effective, or can 
ard is $500, eck a good material. So two years’ 
89th annual HPrk ($135,000) is typical before a 


s00d set of formulations can be con- 


Grange in 
idently marketed. 


ate winners, 


a $50 prize, J All this time we are having meet- 
area prizes, MMgs; synthesis discussions with chem- 
xpense free Mists, development meetings with agri- 
or, ultural economists, patent lawyers, 
renowned @Pnufacturing specialists, and sales 
onservation, MP*Perts. And always travel to state 
nson, secre- #P"d federal experiment stations. 
judge the bably this is not typical, but these 


orts of comments do turn up with 


ckening frequency in these early 
eetings, 


A competitive 
directors company thought 
. recently of our chemical baby ten years 
divi- The raw materials alone cost 
n the com- [a 4 pound. The yield is only 32%. 


payable Plant would have to be built of 

, vd at the um with solid gold knobs. The 

eats hell out of the drums. 

ared -_ Who would buy it? The only emulsi- 

that will work cost $11 a pound 
or 

ich are out- ae 

May 31, in- HH Our 


Paternal pride gets another 


low when the report comes back 


from the toxicology institute that 
maybe what we have is a rodenticide 
instead of an insecticide. Two days 
later, the analytical chemist tells us 
he can’t figure out how to analyze 
for the stuff. 

Then the lady in the home econom- 
ics department at the state college 
who has been doing what she calls 
an “organoleptic analysis’”' tells us 
that potatoes that have gravy on 
them made from pork chops from 
hogs fed on garbage including carrot 
peelings from ground treated two 
years ago, taste like pineapples. 

Along about this time we begin to 
hear talk about reorganization of ag- 
ricultural research and development 
under new management. But we hang 
on for a couple years and just when 
our embarrassment becomes most 
acute, things begin to happen: 

Those knobs don’t have to be solid 
gold after all, they can just be gold 
plated. Iowa has a sudden outbreak 
-of milkweed bugs; the competitive 
material was the cis-isomer form; 
our own is trans and ten times as 
active. 


The analytical chemist finds a 
colorimetric reaction with the urine 
of pregnant mares that is sensitive 
to one part in ten billion. Our com- 
petitor’s cockroach insecticide man- 
ufacturing plant blows up. The 
product can be shipped in non-re- 
turnable beer bottles. Some clumsy 
graduate student spilled pineapple 
juice in the gravy, which accounts 
for the bad flavor test. 


But we are not yet in business. 
There is a little matter of state and 
federal registration. We have been 
sending regular reports on control, 
toxicity and residues to Washington 
and the state offices, but so far we 
have asked for and gotten only an 
experimental registration which al- 
lows us to sell experimental quanti- 
ties for carefully controlled applica- 
tions, the results of which have been 
recorded and duly reported. 


Now we have a lot of real data 
and with confidence we can ask for 
the right to sell the new insecticide 
for specific purposes. We know it is 
dependable and efficient in use, how 
to handle it safely and are confident 
that when used according to direc- 
tions, there will be no dangerous resi- 
dues. 


Let me just interject a few com- 
ments here on the Miller Bill which 
for the first time gives us in industry 
and you in advisory work, a new con- 
fidence in the orderly development of 
better, but possibly dangerous, chem- 
icals. 

Briefly, the Miller Bill provides for 
the early establishment of a tolerance 
on chemical additives. A panel of ex- 
perts is available to the Food and 
Drug Administration to make recom- 
mendations relative to the tolerance. 
Industry has a workable procedure to 
seek a tolerance for its product, and 
the right of appeal to the courts if 
it doesn’t like the tolerance set. 


Every possible person affected by 
the legislation will be benefited. To 
the public, it means a far-reaching 
health measure, to the Federal De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, it means a workable plan 
for setting safe tolerances on resi- 
dues, and to the farmer, it brings 
confidence in the materials he uses 
and the acceptability of his pro- 
duce. To us in industry, it means the 
mitigation of a tremendous burden 
of red tape which has certainly slowed 
us down and increased the cost of the 
development of new products. 


I have outlined to you the behind- 
the-scenes biography of a typical 
new organic insecticide. Through 
synthesis and screening, patent, 
field testing, formulation, analyti- 
cal, toxicity, residue and flavor 
studies and label registration, we 


have spent from four to six years 
and more than a million and a 
quarter dollars. 


So far, we have talked largely 
about a typical insecticide and what 
goes into its development behind the 
scenes. At our Modesto (California) 
laboratory we have been especially 
interested in soil fumigants. Shell 
started putting anhydrous ammonia 
into the soil as a dry gas about 15 
years ago. Ten years ago, Shell teste 
D-D, a liquid which could be injected 
into the soil to control nematodes. 
It too acted as a gas after evapora- 
tion. So we had a vision of lots of 
new chemicals which we could use 
in soil to control weeds, fungi and 
other pests. 

From the beginning we worked 
hard on methods for testing chemicals 
in the soil. Now every chemical, even 
if it is not volatile, gets tested against 
nematodes, weeds and weed seeds, 
and several defferent kinds of fungi, 
all in soil. Out of this work has come 
CBP (chlorobromopropene) which is 
now being sold for control of soil fungi, 
allyl alcohol, a commercially avail- 
able soil weed killer, and a dozen 
other new nematocides and fungicides 
that are being tested from coast to 
coast. Here are some of the things 
we can do with these chemicals: 

Control various strawberry diseases 
such as Verticillium, black root rot 
and red stele. We can replant straw- 
berries in soil that would not other- 
wise be usable. We can kill weed 
seeds in seed beds such as tobacco or 
lawn so that seedlings come up in a 
weed free soil, and can also increase 
yield and quality of field and green- 
house flowers such as chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Nematodes on citrus, peach and 
probably other living trees can be 
controlled without injury; it is pos- 
sible to use an effective nematocide 
and fungicide in the seed row in cot- 
ton at the rate of one gallon an acre; 
and we can increase emergence and 
yield of beans and peas by a fungicide 
applied in the seed row to control 
Rhizoctonia and Thielaviopsis. 

There are a hundred or a thousand 
other places where a soi] chemical 
will increase yield, reduce labor, or 
save a crop. Many of these are now 
under test in various parts of the 
world, using new chemicals especially 
developed for use in soil. 


Below the surface of the soil is 
a whole new world of possibilities. 
Crop responses to favorable soil 
structure, microbiological balances, 
soil nutrients and their availability, 
and soil pest control, can be tre- 
mendous. We have had responses 
to some soil applications that lead 
us to wonder if we ever see com- 
pletely healthy, uninhibited plant 
growth under normal agricultural 
practice. 


Nor are we neglecting the plants 
above ground. Our research program 
includes much basic chemistry and 
biochemistry. From such fundamen- 
tal thinking we are getting a constant 
stream of new chemicals for growth 
regulations, cotton defoliation, weed 
control, fungus control, systemic in- 
secticides and miticides, residual con- 
trol of flies and mosquitoes and other 
important uses. 

Some of our interesting chemicals 
are passed on to other research work- 
ers to be tried for such varied appli- 
cations as fish killing agents, for algae 
control, for chemical warfare agents, 
for cure of skin fungi, as anthelminics 
for man and animals, and even as 
food supplements. 

The search is never-ending. New 
developments in crops and equipment, 
as well as new chemicals, make this 
one of the fastest growing phases 
of the industry. 


Idaho Soil Tests 


MOSCOW, IDAHO — More than 
2,000 soil samples were analyzed in 
laboratories of Idaho county agents 
last year, according to Charles Pain- 
ter, University of Idaho soils spe- 
cialist. 
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New York Nematode 
Quarantine to Be 
Effective July 1 . 


HICKSVILLE, N.Y. — Long Island 
potato growers will use paper bags 
instead of burlap bags for shipment 
of their produce when the New York 
State quarantine against spread of 
golden nematode goes into effect on 
July 1. This action followed a joint 
meeting of Connecticut and Long 
Island potato growers recently. 

Prior to this action by Long Island 
growers, Connecticut potato farmers 
had been discussing the possibility of 
imposing a Connecticut quarantine, 
requiring paper bag packaging of 
Long Island potatoes shipped into the 
state. A Connecticut quarantine, how- 
ever, would not have precluded the 
possibility that second-hand burlap 
bags originally used for Long Island 
shipping -into other areas, might 
eventually reach Connecticut. 

The action of the Connecticut com- 
mittee in meeting directly with Long 
Island growers and finding such a 
satisfactory solution represents “a 
great favor to the potato industry 
of the whole nation,” according to 
Henry B. Little, director of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, New York 
Department of Agriculture and Mar- 


kets. 
Liquid 
Fertilizer 


TANKS 


Increased demand for liquid ferti- 
lizers means proper equipment 
for bulk handling if you and your 
dealers are going to meet com- 
petition and show a profit. 

One kind of tank—the rubber- 
lined tank—has been proved most 
economical and dependable. 
Acme-Fisher has had long experi- 
ence in this field, supplying lead- 
ing chemical companies with stand- 
ardized acid-handling equipment. 
Write, wire or phone for quota- 
tion on your needs. We fabricate 
our dwn steel, save two profits on 
every jobs 


ACME 
FISHER 


DIVISION 


BROADWAY RUBBER 


CORPORATION 


730 S. 13th St. © Louisville, Ky. 
WAbash 5096 
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CIPPERLY 


(Continued from page 1) 


culture, said, “efficiency on farms is 
becoming mandatory.” 

It is difficult to reconcile that 
statement with Sec. Benson’s recog- 
nition of bushelage controls on wheat 
since such controls would apparently 
strike at such modern scientific farm 
practices as adequate use of plant 
food 


In 1954, speaking before the an- 
nual session of the National Fer- 
tilizer Assn., Sec. Benson said in 
part, “it is encouraging that you 
continue to increase your produc- 
tion and that farms continue to in- 
crease their use of plant food ma- 
terials. Not only are we producing 
and using greater quantities, but 
‘the concentration of plant food in 
the total tonnage is going higher 
all the time. As you know, the de- 
partment is doing research to help 
you maintain this trend toward a 
higher analysis product in the in- 
terest of economy and efficiency.” 


During the same week, appearing 
before the annual meeting of the 
American Plant Food Council, Mr. 
Benson said, “farming efficiency is 
many things. It is crops and soils, 
methods and men. It is machines and 
electric power. It is the use of adapt- 
ed plant and seed varieties that will 
produce big yields and high quality 
crops. It is good rotations to help 
maintain and ‘build soil fertility. It 
is protecting land against erosion. 
And it is the wise use of plant food— 
of fertilizers, of crop residues, of 
lime and other soil building aids.” 


Going further to compliment the 
plant food industry on its share of 
farm efficiency the secretary con- 
tinued saying, “in the great plains 
application of 25 Ib. nitrogen in- 
creased wheat yields in some areas 
by an average of ten bushels per 
acre. . Here are some facts 
which seem clear. ... There is not 
an iota of sense in attempting to 
put a damper on progress in farm- 
ing efficiency. It can’t be done... 
not for long.” 


Now, however, his recognition of 
‘a bushelage control on wheat produc- 
tion would seem to reverse that phi- 
losophy. Unquestionably the secre- 
tary, facing a monumental problem 
of bringing wheat production in line 
with expected demand and at the 
same time disposing of the huge over- 
hanging surplus, is reaching out in all 
directions for temporary expedients 

which will solve those problems. 
- Trade sources are hopeful that his 
request to his national commission is 
only evidence that he is leaving no 
stone unturned—even the most doubt- 
ful stones—so that when his depart- 
ment does present a crystallized pro- 
gram for wheat he can tell Congress 
with confidence that every aspect of 
the problem has been explored. 

That Farm Bureau leader Charles 
Shuman has rejected the bushelage 
control basis flatly would appear to 
indicate that this approach to the 
problem will not gain headway in 
consequential farm circles. 

Mr. Shuman said, briefly, that this 
type of control ignored the factor of 
efficiency in farm operations and that 
his organization would be opposed to 
this method of control. 

He came out for cross-compliance 
in acreage control, a decision taken 
by Mr. Benson last year but subse- 
quently reversed. \ 


SOIL MEETING 

FORT COLLINS, COL.—Continu- 
ing close cooperation between govern- 
ment agencies, private organizations 
and individuals keynoted the tenth 
annual meeting of the Colorado As- 
sociation. of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, held in Denver recently. Speak- 
ers and panel members participating 
in the meeting stressed the import- 
ance of protecting topsoil we have 
and replenishing fertility lost through 

production of crops. 


COTTON STATES ESA OFFICERS 
—Shown at the right is H. C. Young, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Flo- 
rala, Ala., new chairman of the Cot- 
ton States Branch, Entomological So- 
ciety of America. Shown in a Tampa 
(Fla.) Morning Tribune photo above 
is W. G. Eden, left, Alabama. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Auburn, 
secretary-treasurer, and A. N. Tissot, 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Gainesville, vice chairman. They 
were named at the recent meeting 
of the group in Tampa. See Croplife, 
page 1, Jan. 24. 


BREA PLANT 


(Continued from page 1) 


plant. It will produce approximate- 
ly 50,000 tons per year of fertilizer 
grade ammonium nitrate. 


Completion is scheduled for mid- 
summer, 1955, according to Jack Tiel- 
rooy, Brea’s manager of development, 
in charge of plant construction. Brea 
will be the largest western manufac- 
turer of ammonium nitrate, the com- 
pany said. 

“Brea ammonium nitrate will be 
marketed to western growers,” Mr. 
Reed said. “Ample warehousing will 
be provided to permit prompt deliv- 
ery by truck or rail at time of appli- 
cation, even during peak seasons.” 


The new plant will be owned by 
Amoniaco Corp. and leased to Brea 
Chemicals, Inc., for operation. The 
contractors for the new plant are 
the Chemical & Industrial Corp., 
Cincinnati, which will supply the 
process units, and Macco Corp., 
Paramount, Cal., which will pro- 
vide the off-site facilities and erect 
the entire plant. 


The operation of the plant, bagging 
and warehouse facilities will provide 
employment for approximately 50 
men. 

The company said that its finished 
product will be “an improved form 
of uniform-size prills,” packaged in 
100-Ib. lined multiwall bags. 

The new plant will utilize part of 
the output of the Brea ammonia 
plant, most of which is distributed to 
western growers in the form of Brea 
aqua ammonia fertilizer solution. 


F. W. Copley to Retire 


From Bemis Position 


ST. LOUIS—F. W. Copley, man- 
ager of the Buffalo plant and sales 
division of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. since 
1923, has announced his retirement, 
effective March 31. He will be suc- 
ceeded as manager by A. S. Roper, 
now assistant manager. 

Mr. Copley joined Bemis in 1910 
as a salesman at Kansas City, where 
he was made assistant manager in 
1917. When the Buffalo plant was es- 
tablished in 1923 he became its first 
manager and has held this responsi- 
bility continuously since then. 


SOIL FERTILITY DAY 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS — Lubbock 
County Soil Fertility Day will be held 
here Feb. 22. Among the speakers in 
the tentative program is Dr. W. O. 
Trogdon, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Houston, whose topie will be 
“Use of Fertilizer.” 


H, C. Young 


AAI Executive 
Sees Big Increase 
In Anhydrous Use 


MEMPHIS — Jack F. Criswell, 
executive vice president of the Agri- 
cultural Ammonia Institute, predicts 
that the farm market for synthetic 
nitrogen is large enough to use more 
than double present production by 
Jan. 1, 1957. 


He made this prediction in an ad- 
dress before the Arkansas Agricul- 
tural Ammonia Dealers Assn. in Lit- 
tle Rock Feb. 7. 

According to Mr. Criswell, anhy- 
drous ammonia plants in operation, 
under construction, and proposed will 
help meet a national nitrogen goal 
of 3,500,000 tons by Jan. 1, 1957. 

During the fertilizer year ending 
June 30, 1954, the nation’s farmers 
used 1,637,000 tons of nitrogen. 


In forecasting the increase in con- 
sumption of nitrogen fertilizer, Mr. 
Criswell noted that consumption of 
fertilizer nitrogen jumped from 62,- 
000 short tons in 1900 to the 1,637,- 
000 ton level for 1954. 


“There are many who feel that 
the 2,000,000 ton mark will be 
reached in 1956, and a few who 
predict such a goal in even less 
time,” he said. 


He said that in 1950, four years 
after commercial acceptance of an- 
hydrous ammonia for direct appli- 
cation, only 6 per cent of the nation’s 
fertilizer nitrogen was put down as 


anhydrous ammonia. By 1954, he said |} 


that percentage climbed to 20 which 
was some 333,000 tons. 

Mr. Criswell predicted that agri- 
cultural ammonia distribution would 
become more competitive and that 
close customer relations based on 
“both friendship and business ethics” 
will play a more important role in 
the future. 


More Research on 
Effect of Pesticides 


Asked by Committee 


WASHINGTON — The vegetable 
Research and Marketing Advisory 
Committee, meeting here Feb. 7-10, 
saw urgent need for expanding work 
to determine the direct and indirect 
effect of insecticides, fungicides and 
herbicides on soils, plants and ani- 
mals. 


Special attention should be given 
to residues in or on the edible por- 
tions of vegetables and to the effects 
of chemical composition and quality, 
the committee said. 


Another principal recommendation 
of the committee was to continue to 
expand research on nematodes as a 
limiting factor in vegetable produc- 
tion, 


TENNESSEE MEETINGS 


(Continued from page 1) 


moderate improvement in genera 
farming practices, could “rather eag; 
ly” meet a 50% increase in the do 
mand for the agricultural product 
they grow. 

“With more research and educa 
tion, with better land use, this 500 
increase will look very modest lond 
before our population increases } 
50%,” he stated. 

He also warned farmers, that fo 
this reason, they cannot depend 9 
population increases to solve auto 
matically their surplus problems. 

“Does this mean that farmers ard 
therefore doomed to sort of a perm 
anent farm depression?” Mr. Ajj 
stetter asked. “I don’t think so. Thd 
solution lies, I believe, in the direc 
tion of improved farming efficiency— 
better breeds, better feeds, bettey 
seeds; more fertilizer more effective 
ly utilized; better protection against 
crop losses; better utilization of land 
and of labor—all practices that re 
duce the cost of producing each bush 
el, each bale, each pound. 


“This certainly is the surest 
method by which farmers individu- 
ally and as a group can maintain 
their income while making the ad- 
justments to limited demand and 
lower prices that seem to be in the 
picture for some years to come.” 


Mr. Allstetter presented figures ta 
show that at recommended rates of 
fertilization, profit per bale of cotto 
produced in Tennessee could be in 
creased on the average by 165%, a: 
the result of a 47% increase in yields 

Consequently, Tennessee farmers 
could realize as much profit from 39 
bales of cotton grown on only 3$ 
acres as they presently realize fro 
68 bales of cotton grown on 10( 
acres, he explained. 

“Somewhere between this 39 acres 
of high yielding cotton and 100 acres 
of cotton at average yields, we ca 
meet market demand and raise far 
income at the same time,” he pointed 
out. Similar figures were presented 
for corn, wheat and tobacco showing 
that in each case total productio 
could be reduced substantially with 
out lowering farm income. 

“These figures indicate that if we 
can somehow contrive to accelerate 
improvement in farming practice 
our farmers can meet adjustments in 
the farm market without harmfu 
effects,” he said. “It may be to 
much to hope that all farmers wil 
move fast enough in this direction to 
avoid harm, but certainly it lies with- 
in the power of the individual farme 
to do so.” 

Gilbert Owen, administrative assis- 
tant, Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram, reported that last year 77% 
of ACP allocations went to fertilizer 
and seed dealers for farmer payment 
of fertilizer and seed. 

The ACP’s cost-sharing plan should 
be thoroughly understood by all fer- 
tilizer dealers and farmers. Each, ex- 
plained Mr. Owen, by working to- 
gether can receive maximum bene- 
fits from the plan. “Local ACP offi- 
cers will be glad to discuss the pro- 
gram with dealers,” he added. 


O. H. Long, University of Ten- 
nessee associate agronomist, report- 
ed that spring applications of nitro- 
gen showed large increases in yields 
of oats. A split application, part in 
spring and part in fall, gave almost 
as good yields as spring applica- 
tions, he said. 


“Zinc fertilization of corn in th 
row at planting showed increased 
yields, according to recent tests, 
said Mr. Long. Zinc deficiencies 4" 
often found in high phosphate soil 
and seem to be associated with liberé 
applications of phosphate fertilizer 
and heavy liming, he said. 

Plans for next year’s meetings 4"4 
already being made, according ! 
Webster Pendergrass, chairman ° 
the 1955 meetings. 
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well as some increase in productive 
capacity. 

Fertilizers — Total consumption of 
all fertilizers during the 1954-55 fer- 
tilizer year expected to exceed last 
year’s; probably will establish a 
record peak this spring. 

Pesticides — Increased production 
and use foreseen in view of new 
products. 

Benzene — Outlook indicates a 
slight advance in output due chiefly 
to increased production by petroleum 
operators. 

The anticipated uptrend in eco- 
nomic activity and additional mar- 
cae resulting from the growing pop- 
oe & PAPER C ulation promise increased sales for 
W. Va. the drug industry. Antibiotics, for 

ark Chorlrte, example, probably will top 1954 by 
some 10%. 


CHEMICAL SALES 
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rus and phosphatic chemi- 
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Bemis Appointment 


ST. LOUIS—R. F. Allen has joined 
the staff of the Bemis Paper Control 
Laboratory, Boston, as laboratory 
supervisor and assistant to A. R. Ew- 
ing, laboratory head. Mr. Allen is a 
graduate of Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton, Wis., and attended a post-gradu- 
ate course there at the Institute of 

- Paper Chemistry. 


When You Think of | 


Arkansas Seed Dealers 
Ask for Fee for 
Bollworm Control 


LITTLE ROCK — The Arkansas 
Seed Dealers Assn. has adopted a 
resolution asking the Arkansas Legis- 
lature to apply an inspection fee to 
cotton and its products to finance a 
campaign for eradication of pink boll- 
worms. The pest has been found in 
increasing numbers in the state dur- 
ing the past two years. 

The association urged that the 
money not be taken from feed, seed 
and fertilizer inspection fees. The 
group also asked the legislature to 
appropriate $1,000,000 for agricul- 
tural research. 


THOMPSON-HAYWAR 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 


The Farm Chemicals Library 


Reader Service Department 


CROPLIFE 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS—Fourth Edition 


Firman E. Bear 
Covers in detail; soil chemicals, important soil elements such as nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, calcium; yield prospects of crop plants, moisture control, soil management; 
mechanical operations; soil conservation; organic matter maintenance. ‘4 
New facts, accurate figures. 66 illustrations, 420 pages .............e+..ee00- 00 


SOILS AND SOIL MANAGEMENT 


A. F. Gustafson 


A complete study of soils; physical properties, soil organisms, organic matter, rela- 
tion of water, control of water, tillage, erosion, acidity and its control by liming, 
management of alkali soils, nitrogen and its importance to the farmer, production, 
conservation and utilization of farm manures, production and utilization of green 
manure crops; fertilizer materials and their effects on soils; crop rotations; fertiliza- 
tion and long-term maintenance of productivity of mineral soils. ® 6 00 
Published 1941, 424 pages, illustrated 8 


IRRIGATED SOILS: Their Fertility and Management— 


New 1954—Second Edition 


D. W. Thorne and H. B. Peterson, Department of Agronomy, Utah 

State Agricultural College. Dr. Thorne is also Chief of Soils and 

Fertilizer Research Branch, Tennessee Valley Authority. 
An outstanding text dealing with the problems of irrigated regions. In addition to 
the chapters dealing with irrigation, the salt problem, reclamation of saline and 
alkali soils, there are chapters on maintaining organic matter in soil, minerals and 
plant growth, fertilizer elements and fertilizer materials, using fertilizers, soil man- 
agement for general field crops, for fruit, vegetable 56 50 


THE RESPONSE OF CROPS AND SOILS TO FERTILIZ- 


ERS AND MANURES (1954) 


W. B. Andrews 


A new book, with special reference to Anhydrous Ammonia and other sources of 
nitrogen in liquid form. Deals also with legumes as a source of soil nitrogen, and 
the uncertainty of green manures; the response of soil to phosphorus, potash and 
soda; the effect of fertilizers on yield and feeding value of hay and $4 $0 
pasture crops, 468 pages, 19 chapters 


. 89 illus 
SOIL SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED 
Helmut Kohnke 


A concise textbook dealing with basic concepts of soils. Much useful information for 


students in agriculture, farmers, fertilizer salesmen, etc. $f 00 
68 pages, paper bound chs 


MANUAL ON FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE—Second 
Edition 
Vincent Sauchelli 


Available Oct. 1, 1954. A complete up-to-date revision of this well known book, that 

reviews in simple, everyday language the processes of manufacture of superphos- 

phates, of ammoniation, and the formulation and preparation of mixed fertilizers. 

Indispensable to fertilizer plant supervisors and operators, and a valuable aid to 

research men and teachers. New chapters added: on plant nutrition, mixed fertilizers, 

30 oniation, granulation, revised and brought up-to-date. $4 50 


tables of practical information 
COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, Their Sources and Use— 
Fifth Edition (1955) 


Gilbeart H. Collings 


Besed upon the author’s practical experience as an experiment station agronomist 
én teacher, and incorporating information on recent developments by agronomists, 
cennusts, engineers and fertilizer manufacturers, Authoritative on problems con- 
viedo” commercial fertilizers and their use in gaining larger $8 00 


USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER (1952) 


Malcolm H, McVickar 


teVickar ts agron he book 
chief omist of the National Fertilizer Association. The 

feale Specifically with commercial fertilizer, how it is produced and how to use it. 

5 non-technical. It includes chapters on how to measure fertility of soils, sec- 


vndary and trade-el 
106 illustrations, 308 pages, $3 .00 


HUNGER SIGNS IN CROPS—Second Edition 

A symposium—published jointly by the American Society of 
A Agronomy and the National Fertilizer Association. 
the Tmprehensive study of nutrient-deficiency symptoms in crops compiled by 19 of 
search ag authorities in the field. It is being widely used by college professors, re- 
and t and extension specialists, industrial chemists and agronomists, county agents, 
Value sechers of vocational agriculture. Many farmers have found it of particular 
242 iI) n planning their fertilizer p ms, Cloth bound, 390 pages, $ 4" 50 


PLANT REGULATORS IN AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Harold B. Tukey . 


Published September, 1954. A textbook giving background material for county agents, 
farmers, citrus growers, nurserymen, gardeners; providing fundamentals and general 
principles; covers encouragement ef roots by plant regulators, control of flowering 
and fruit setting, parthenocarpy, abscission, prevention of preharvest fruit drop, 
delaying foliation and blossoming, maturing and ripening, inhibition of sprouting 
and weed control. Brings together ss knowledge of seventeen authorities in 
the field, with two chapters written by 


Dr. Tukey, head of $ 4 50 
ment of horticulture at Michigan State College. 269 pages........... r 
THE PRODUCTION OF FIELD CROPS—New Fourth 
Edition 


T. K. Wolfe and M. S. Kipps 


Revision of college textbook Gor beginning crepe and reference for 
those interested in the practical aspects crop production. Gives fundamental in- 
formation on grassland farming, economics of crep production and control of insect 
pests. This fourth edition treats each method of operation of 

major indivi lustrated 


FORAGE CROPS 


Gilbert H. Ahlgren 


Considers all phases of forage crop production. Influence of climate and soil. Grow- 
ing of alfalfa, clovers, soybeans, vetches, grasses and cereal hay crops. Identifying 
plants, knowing the seeds. Soil improvement practices, seedbed preparation. Hay 
standards, quality production, saving labor. Insects good and bad. 56 00 
Published 1949. 418 pages, 99 illustrations. as 


NATURE AND PREVENTION OF PLANT DISEASES— 
Second Edition | 


K. Starr Chester 


Stresses the practionl aepecte of plant contest, 
of plant pathology as exemplified in the leading diseases of important American 
crops. Gives adequate attention to field crops and to important sections { 5 00 
not ‘ore fully covered. 224 illustrations; 525 pages; glossary........-. "Se 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF GARDEN PLANTS 


Published jointly by the American Society for Horticultural 
Science and the National Fertilizer Association. 


An entirely new, one-of-a-kind book, it is designed to acquaint readers with nutri- 
tional deficiency symptoms or “hunger signs” of common yard and garden plants 
including lawn grasses, shrubs, flowers, garden vegetables, and cane and tree fruits. 
It stresses plant “feeding,” or “what makes plants grow.” Sixteen of the nation’s 
leading horticultural authorities collaborated in its preparation. Cloth i 00 
bound, 300 pages of text and illustrations including 37 pages in full color.... "Js 


SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR. EASTERN UNITED 
STATES (1954) | 
Harry Rubey 


all, Chapter headings: 
Surface Irrigat' Irrigation by Sprin- 
; Water Team Up for Better Yields; Costs and Profits; How to 


ion, Cloth bound, $3.50 


WEED CONTROL 


W. W. Robbins, A. S. Crafts, and R. N. Raynor 


A textbook-manual presenting a modern view of the rapidly developing field of 
chemical weed control. Reports in detail the research on which most modern herbi- 
cide usage is based. Weeds, their reproduction, prevention, biological control, chemi- 
cals in weed control. Herbicides, foliage contact applications, hormone-like sub- 
stances, root applications, evaluations of combinations of chemical applications. 
Weeds of grasslands and turf. Special weed problems, cropped and $8 00 
uncropped areas. Published 1952. 503 pages, 155 illustrations................ a 


CHEMICAL BUSINESS HANDBOOK 


Dr. John H. Perry 


1,300 double column pages, the equivalent of several average books; 700 illustrations, 
by 124 contributors. Market research data section is 280 pages, business mathematics 
200 pages, financial and accounting 142 pages, research and development 150 pages, 
sales and advertising 92 pages, twenty sections in all. The book deals with chemical 
management problems and is useful to technical men, engineers and executives, in 
the chemical and allied fields. Dr. Perry is editor of the $ 

Chemical Engineers Handbook, a companion publication................. 17.00 


No C. O. D.'s 


Reader Service Department 


CROPLIFE 
P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis |, Minnesota 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The rotational circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Northeastern states. 


Farm Progress Noted 


Those attending the observance of Michigan 
State College’s 100th anniversary at East Lan- 
sing, recently, heard some good down-to-earth 
comments from Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, who was on the program. He started 
out by reviewing agricultural progress made over 
the past century, noting that “almost every decade 
in the past 100 years has brought greater changes 
than many centuries brought before 1850.” Full 
credit was given by the secretary to education 
and research in bringing about these tremendous 


changes. 


“This progress would have been impos- 
sible without a system such as the USDA- 
Land Grant college setup of producing 
knowledge and getting it to individual 
farmers,” he observed. 


The Secretary also had comments to make 
on the current economic problems facing agri- 
culture today. “I would not minimize the serious- 
ness of the cost-price squeeze,” he said. “But I 
believe that most of the post-war adjustment has 
now been completed. The price parity index has 
been remarkably stable during the past year. It 
averaged 89% of parity in 1954, which is only 
5 points below the level of January, 1953. 


“It should also be noted that net income 
from agriculture in 1954 was slightly higher 
than in 1950. On a per capita basis, income 
from agriculture last year was 11 percent 
higher than in 1950. 


“We are working our way out. The finan- 
cial pangs which go with readjustment to a peace- 
time economy are not new to agriculture. We have 
endured them after every war in our history. 
But this time we are making the transition with 
fewer and less severe dislocations in agriculture 
and other parts of the economy than ever before. 


“So long as we remain a growing, dy- 
namic nation, we can afford to produce in 
abundance, and through research and edu- 
cation find profitable ways to use our 
bounty. Indeed, this is the only way we caa 
continue to broaden our base of better 
living. 


“We are not at the end of the road, but only 
at the beginning. Even now American farmers 
could increase acreage yields considerably by 
adopting tested improved practices, including the 
use of sufficient fertilizer, insecticides, and other 
methods. 


“We have in the past century leaped 
ahead through research and education. 
What amazing results could we reasonably 
expect by giving to these twin agents of a 
better future the emphasis that wisdom 
would seem to dictate! 


“The total annual expenditure by govern- 
ment—Federal and State—on soils research in 
recent years has been about the same as the cost 
‘of a B-36 bomber—and less than one-fourth the 
cost of a destroyer. 

“This fiscal year we are spending for all 
publicly supported agricultural research—again 
State and Federal—$143 million. Do we realize 
that the estimated annual losses from cattle 
diseases alone amount to roughly five times that 
figure? 


“Yet even with limited funds, we have 
learned for some crops how to gear pro- 
duction practices together with mathemat- 
ical precision. We need this type of infor- 
mation for each important crop under dif- 
ferent climatic conditions, on various soils, 
at particular moisture levels. - 


“The basic long-range needs of American agri- 
culture are to reduce per unit costs, to improve 


quality and to expand markets. The sound ap- 
proach to every one of these needs is primarily 
through research and education,” he declared. 


Mr. Benson has hit on a lot of truths in his 
Michigan talk. Many of them have been uttered 
before, but all are of the type that bear repeat- 
ing for emphasis. The agricultural chemical trade, 
as the secretary points out, has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility which it is carrying out well. The 
tough part is that of keeping our perspective 
amidst changing scenery. 


Comments on Dealers 


The recent questionnaire sent out by Croplife 
to the fertilizer trade brought about some inter- 
esting side remarks particularly with regard to 
the need for dealer education. Many respondents 
indicated that they considered the dealer perfect- 
ly willing to sell, but pictured him as being handi- 
capped by a lack of knowledge of the technical 
side of products such as fertilizers and pesticides. 

Here are some of the remarks found in the 
space set aside for “comments” in the question- 
naire: 


“Dealers need help in merchandising and 
selling fertilizer materials. They are miss- 
ing many good ‘bets’ to sell fertilizer to the 
farmer. Making better use of demtonstra- 
tion plots or test strips, showing dramatic 
results of using fertilizer adequately, as 
compared to check plots, would help them 
immeasurably. So would field trips, attrac- 
tive displays and a better knowledge of 
their subject. . . . Too often, farmers just 
buy fertilizer, rather than having it sold 
to them.” 


Another fertilizer manufacturer observes that 
“Dealers need help. They are the No. 1 problem 
in fertilizer sales. No one has yet come up with 
any sure-fire ideas on selling. I think mixers 
must bolster up dealer effort by direct education 
of the good farmers in the dealer’s area, with 
their own sales force in the off-season.” 


Not all the comments were critical. One 
manufacturer reports that his firm supplies 
information on fertilizer terminology 
through its office and salesmen and that 
most of the dealers in this vicinity (Penn- 
sylvania) are “fairly well abreast with the 
situation.” If new situations arise, dealers 
are urged to contact the fertilizer com- 
pany, its field agronomists, or salesmen, 
any of whom may supply a good answer. 


Another manufacturer, located in the lower 
middlewest, hits at the usual distribution bottle- 
neck which comes each spring. “The most im- 
portant thing the dealer can do, is to get farmers 
to take part, at least, of their fertilizer early. 
The total tonnage in this area may be off a little, 
but there will still be a big problem to ship 90% 
of the spring tonnage from March 1 to May 15th.” 


An optimistic viewpoint is seen in this 
comment: “Dealers are becoming educated 
more rapidly this year than I believed pos- 
sible three years ago—and current farm 
periodicals are helping the farmer with 
his technical problems, too. Though we have 
a long way to go, progress is satisfying.” 


A careful note was sounded in the reply of 
one cautious questionnaire answerer. He said he 
didn’t see how one could comment much along 
this line “without stepping on someone’s toes.” 

We know that it is entirely possible to ruffle 
feathers of people innocently, but we seldom fear 
that someone’s toes will be trampled on when it 
comes to pointing out new and better ways of 
merchandising and making additional profits. 
That’s why we bring up the subject here. It’s all 
for the sake of better living. 


CROPLIFE is a_ controlled circulation 
journal mailed to those responsible for the 
production and distribution of fertilizer anq 
other farm chemicals and to retail dealers 
of the agricultural chemical industry in the 
U.S. To those not on the controlled list, 
CROPLIFE is available at $5 for one year, 
$9 for two years ($8 a year outside the U.S, 
and possessions). Single copy price, 25¢, 
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Feb. 93-25 — Tenth Annual Meeting 
of Midwestern Chapter, National 
Shade Tree Conference, Chase 
Hotel, St. Louis, N. B. Wysong, 
Cook County Forest Preserve, 536 
N. Harlem Ave., River Forest, I1., 
secretary -treasurer,. 


Feb. 23-25 — Fourth Annual QOhio- 
Indiana Agricultural Aviation Con- 
ference, Union Bldg., Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


Feb, 28-March 1—Fertilizer Section, 
Southern Safety Conference, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, Curtis A. Cox, 
Virginia - Carolina Chemical Co., 
Richmond, Va., Chairman. 


March 1-2—Second Annual Missouri 
Aerial Spray Applicators Short 
Course, Memorial Student Union, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 


March 3-9—Idaho Plant Food Meet- 
ings, Sponsored by the University 
of Idaho; Couer d’Alene, March 3; 
Lewiston, March 4; Boise, March 7; 
Twin Falls, March 8; Idaho Falls, 
March 9. 

March 7-9 — National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Spring Meeting, 
Chase and Park Plaza hotels, St. 
Louis. Lea 8S. Hitchner, Associa- 
tions Bldg., 1145 19th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C., Executive Sec- 
retary. 


March 8-9—Western Cotton Produc- | 


tion Conference, Hotel Westward 
Ho, Phoenix, Ariz.; National Cot- 


ton Council, P.O. Box 18, Memphis 


1, Tenn. 


March 14-15 — National Nitrogen 
Solutions Assn., First Annual Meet- 
ing, Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Wayne 
R. Johnson, Box 168, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, president, 


March 22-24—National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council, Inc., Annual Oonfer- 
ence, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; John W. Ticknor, NFCC, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York, confer- 
ence chairman, 


March 24-25—North Central States 


MEETING MEMOS 


Branch, Entomological Society of 
America, East Lansing, Mich. 


Apr. 26 — Third Annual California 
Fertilizer Conference, sponsored by 
the Soil Committee, California Fer- 
tilizer Assn., University of Cali- 
fornia, College of Agriculture, 
Davis, Cal., Sidney H. Bierly, Exec- 
utive Secretary, CFA, 475 Hunting- 
ton Drive, San Marino, Cal. 


May 19—Fertilizer Section, 25th An- 
nual North Carolina Safety Con- 
ference, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; William C. Creel, 
Safety Director, Department of 
Labor, State of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, Chairman. 


June 2 — South Carolina Fertilizer 
Meeting, Sandhill Experiment Sta- 
tion, near Columbia, S.C. 


June 3—Fertilizer Section, Virginia 
State Safety Association, Jefferson 
Hotel, Richmond, Va.; William C. 
Richardson Southern States Co- 
operative, Richmond, Chairman. 


dune 12-15—Joint meeting, American 
Plant Food Council, Inc. and Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W.Va. Paul T. Truitt, American 
Plant Food Council, 910 17th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C., in charge 
of registration. 


June 28-30 — Sixth Annual Pacific 
Northwest Plant Food Assn. Re- 
gional Fertilizer Conference, Boise 
Hotel, Boise, Idaho, Leon S. Jack- 
son, 702 Lewis Bildg., Portland, 
Ore., secretary. 

Aug. 15-19 — American Society of 
Agronomy and Soil Science Society 
of America, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis Campus. 

Sept. 7-9 — Ninth Annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, 
Texas A&M College, National Cot- 
ton Council of America, Box 18, 
Memphis 1, Tenn. 

Oct. 17-18 — Fertilizer Section, Na- 
tional Safety Congress, LaSalle 


Hotel, Chicago, Thomas J. Clarke, 
Chairman. 


Nov. 2-8 — Annual Convention, Pa- 
cific Northwest Plant Food Assn., 
Pilot Butte Inn, Bend Ore., Leon 
S. Jackson, 702 Lewis Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore., Secretary. 


Nov. 7-8—California Fertilizer Assn., 
Thirty Second Annual Convention, 
Hotel Mark Hopkins, San Fran- 
cisco, Sidney H. Bierly, Executive 
Secretary & Manager, 475 Hunt- 
ington Drive, San Marino, Cal. 


Dec. 5-7—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute, Kansas City; Jack F. Cris- 
well, Executive Vice President, 
Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


172,000 Spruce Trees 
Treated in Colorado 


DENVER—A total of 172,117 trees 
in southwestern Colorado were treat- 
ed last year by the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice in the battle against the Engel- 
mann spruce bark beetle which has 
killed 70 million board feet and 
threatens an additional 4 billion board 
feet of timber in the state. 

Cost of the 1954 beetle control 
project in the San Juan and Un- 
compahgre national forests was set 
at $646,852 by Donald E. Clark, Rocky 
Mountain regional forester. 

He said about 303,000 trees must 
be chemically treated this year if the 
epidemic is to be confined to the pres- 
ent infested stands. 


ALLIANCE, NEB. — Incorporation 
papers have been filed by Western 
Fertilizer and Cordage Co. here, 
which will sell nitrogen solution fer- 
tilizer in the Alliance trade area. The 
firm, incorporated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon Keeley and Roger C. Crum, 
plans to install a 22,000 gal. tank 
soon and a warehouse later. Mr. 
Keeley is president of the Alliance 
Tractor and Implement Co. 
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Classified Ad 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum — 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products aad 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order. 
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New York FFA Projects 


Increase 50% 


ITHACA, N.Y. — Participation in 
the Crop Demonstration Program 
conducted by New York FFA chap- 
ters increased 50% in its second year, 
G.L.F. officials said in announcing 
sixteen top winners for last year. 
Ninety chapters submitted plans, 
while 49 filed final reports. Local 
G.L.F. service agencies provided seed, 
fertilizer and other materials. 

The group projects afford FFA 
chapters an opportunity to demon- 
strate newer crop raising methods 
and varieties. Selection of winners is 
based on a written plan, field visits 
by a special committee and a final 
written report. The committee visited 
76 projects last year. 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTORSHIP WANTED 


Have Dealer Connections 


Benson Feed Mills, Inc. 


6136 Military Ave. 


WAlnut 4464 
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Croplife is the weekly newspaper for all 
phases of the industry from the manufac- 
turers of basic chemicals down the produc- 
tion and distribution chain through the re- 
tail dealers. Croplife reaches all the key 


men in the industry. These groups are read- 
ing Croplife: 


Croplife, with a publishing schedule every 
168 hours, is reporting news to the industry 
while it’s still news! A staff of 21 crack 
newsmen in key U.S. cities and backed by 
100 special correspondents provides the stop- 
press coverage of the industry required by 


readers who make the command decisions. | 
¢ Fertilizer manufacturers, mixers and suppliers of van = life’s — distribution plan per- 
Sidiiteertabiedieeia mits advertising (1) on the national level to 
¢ Formulators of Pesticides, Herbicides and other the manufacturing core of the industry, and 
Farm Chemicals (2) on the regional crop-area basis to the 
¢ Retail Dealers selling fertilizer, farm chemicals of the Ask 
and other farm supplies; Custom Sprayers, Pest <a Opie representative to elaborate on this 
Control Operators, and Nurserymen in terms of your product! 
e Farm Advisor Group—county agents, agriculture 


department officials, extension and experiment 


station personnel, soil conservation men, bankers 


Your advertisement in Croplife will 
and consultants 


share the impact and import of Croplife as 
it reports weekly to the men who create 
action in the agricultural chemical field. 


New York, 114 E. 40th St. 
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Murray Hill 3-3768 Miller Publishing Company 
at Minneapolis 
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